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OPENING ADDRESS 


(At the Meeting of the Central Committee of the W.C.C. at Lucknow) 


BY 


THE BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 


This meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches in Asia is a historic event. Other international Christian meet- 
ings have been held in the East between the two wars, particularly at 
Jerusalem and at Tambaram. They were arranged by the International 
Missionary Council, and were landmarks in church history. A confer- 
ence of deep significance took place in Bangkok under the joint auspices 
of the I.M.C. and the World Council in 1949. But no similar confer- 
ence on this scale has been held in Asia in the field of the two ecumenical 
movements, which joined their forces in the World Council of Churches : 
Faith and Order, and Life and Work. The joining of the two movements 
itself marks the twofold concern of the member Churches for a sound 
theological basis for Christian unity, and for study and concerted action 
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in Christian service. The third world conference on Faith and Order 
was held in Lund last August, and we shall have some account of it 
here. Today it is the World Council of Churches, in an ever closer 
association with the International Missionary Council, that meets in 
Lucknow on the invitation of the National Christian Council of India 
and the member Churches, enjoying the hospitality of the Isabella Tho- 
burn College as the guests of our joint president, Miss Sarah Chakko. 

The occasion is welcome in a singular degree. It is good, I think, 
that unlike the United Nations we are not tied to a particular place or 
places for our meetings, but are free to move to various countries. Again, 


unlike the United Nations’ invitation to the nations, the World Council . 


of Churches is free to express the mind of Christian Churches (apart 
from Roman Catholics) everywhere. We have some 155 Churches in 
our membership, and the nations from which they come are probably 
more in number that those represented in the United Nations. But, 
much more important, the World Council is under no judgment except 
that of God. We are meeting “under God” — confessing a faith which 
extends into more lands that any other faith in the world. Our world- 
wide Christianity is a global fellowship, a brotherhood that has no 
national barriers. It is to India that we have come for our meeting. Sitting 
in this assembly are representatives of one of the oldest Churches in 
Christendom — a Church that has this year celebrated the 1900th anni- 
versary of the coming of St. Thomas to India. This is an Indian Church. 
At the same time we have representatives of one of the youngest truly 
effective church unions —a union of Churches growing out of the mis- 
sionary movements of the West. This is an Indian event. We are meet- 
ing tonight in India, the home of some of Christianity’s oldest Churches 
and the home of one of the greatest missionary endeavours in the story 
of Christendom. So our move from our former meeting-places in the 
West to this eastern city has a symbolic value. It shows the determina- 
tion of the World Council of Churches to be universal, and acknow- 
ledges the significance of the East to the Churches and to mankind. In 
saying this I remind you of the conviction unanimously expressed at 
Rolle in 1951, that the Central Committee should meet in an eastern 
country before the second Assembly met in the United States. It is very 
good, therefore, that we should give close thought in Asian territory to 
the preparation of the second Assembly in Evanston, to the considera- 
tion of the main theme proposed for that Assembly, to the examination 
of the future development of the World Council of Churches, to the 
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question of racial relations in Africa and Asia, and how they are seen 
in these continents, and to the double call to Mission and Unity. But 
I lay particular stress on the fact that it is in the East that the most 
urgent of all contemporary world problems are found. The conflict be- 
tween rival grouping of the Great Powers has no geographical boundaries. 
It finds perilous expression among the nations of Europe. But now the 
general conflict has a particular focus in Asia, and we are bound to 
look at the total situation through the spectacles of the people of Asia. 
A Study Conference which has just been meeting in this place has directed 
its thought, with the needs of the Central Committee not least in view, 
to the responsible society in East Asia in the light of world conditions. 
The war in Indo-China, the troubles in Malaya, the grave war now 
raging in Korea with its devastating results on the people and soil of 
Korea, and the immense losses to the combatants on both sides, call 
irresistibly for the attention of the Churches of all nations, and par- 
ticularly of the World Council of Churches. 

The United Nations adjourned on December 22. It broke up with 
a sense of bitterness and frustration, and mistrust on all sides. When 
it reassembles on February 24, a new President of the United States will 
have entered on a task of extraordinary responsibility and difficulty, with 
the eyes of many nations fastened upon him. It so happens that the 
date of our meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, planned well back, falls right in the interval between the 
adjournment and the resumption. Many of our members, though not 
all, come from the very same nations which are members of the United 
Nations. But what makes so profound a difference in our relations here 
with one another, whatever political party we favour, whatever group 
of Powers may appeal to the Governments of which we are subjects, is 
that we, in our Churches, possess a unity in Christ which transcends 
the barriers of nation and race and class. The World Council of Chur- 
ches stands before the nations, and before the United Nations, as a 
world-wide fellowship appealing for an end of hatred and suspicion and war, 
declaring that the world of nations is one single family and that all are 
responsible for their neighbour’s welfare. That is the truth which we 
represent and confess before God. This very fact gives us, as the Central 
Committee, meeting at this time, an outstanding responsibility. To 
quote the statement made at Amsterdam, “. . . war is not inevitable if 
men will turn to God in repentance and obey His law. There is then no 
irresistible tide that is carrying men to destruction.” 
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I felt it right to say these things at what will almost certainly be the 
last main meeting of the Central Committee before the second Assembly 
at Evanston. We cannot see the solution of the political tensions which 
are now so strong. But we should surely be unprofitable servants of 
our Master if we did not say over and over again, “War as a method 
of settling disputes is incompatible with the teaching and example of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” And, “The part which war plays in our present 
international life is a sin against God and a degradation of man.” 

The words just quoted were spoken by the first Assembly of the 
World Council four years ago, at Amsterdam. The whole international 
position has got steadily worse since then. It may well be that the Cen- 
tral Committee may form the opinion that in this new and acute phase 
of a continuing crisis something more should be said. 

The paramount task laid upon the Christian Churches is that of 
bringing more persons to subject their lives to the will of God revealed 
in Jesus Christ. As Mr. John Foster Dulles said eight years ago to the 
graduating class of Princeton Theological Seminary on “The Churches 
and World Order”: “They (the Churches) will have a special respon- 
sibility for producing the understanding hearts, the clear visions, the 
serene minds, and the dynamic spirits upon which world order basically 
depends.” But the Churches also have their share of responsibility in 
a society of nations which is in a most primitive stage of development, 
for persuading the nations to cease from resorting to force and, to quote 
Mr. Dulles again, “for creating conditions which will favour the develop- 
ment of community sentiment and custom law.” The society of nations 
is in a state of anarchy. Without minimising the difficulties or ignoring 
the obstacles, I believe that the World Council of Churches may contri- 
bute something, by its very existence as a fellowship in Christ, towards 
reducing that anarchy. It may also do something, by the help of God, 
at a particular moment in world history, to prepare the path of peace. 
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THE CHURCHES AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
IN SOUTH AND SOUTH EAST ASIA 


BY 


E. DE VRIES 


Introduction 


This paper deals with one of the crucial problems of our age—economic 
development and the achievement of higher standards of living for the 
hundreds of millions in South and South East Asia. 

Much is being done by the national governments in the face of 
tremendous difficulties. The following survey can only outline the main 
activities undertaken or planned. In addition, there is a great deal of 
international cooperation and assistance, providing both advice and 
personnel, and financing parts of the programmes. Again, this assistance 
is so manifold that no attempt to achieve a full coverage can be ventured. 
What, in view of these programmes and activities, can be the effect upon 
the standards of living of the masses ? 

Partly, this involves cool economic calculation ; a certain amount of 
investment will result in a certain degree of economic growth. Here, 
however, the number of assumptions is great. There are institutional, 
psychological, social, political and moral forces in a nation which either 
help or hinder the beneficial effect of development activities. Moreover, 
in every country public investments form only a part of total economic 
activity ; the major part will come through action by citizens or local 
communities. Furthermore, a sense of responsibility towards the com- 
munity and one’s neighbour, stewardship in the use of talents and 
wealth, an honest public administration and a willingness to promote 
necessary social changes are even more important than the availability 
of capital and skill. 

The churches have a vital interest in these foundations of human 
society. They must interpret and relate the message of God and Christ 
in the midst of their national environment ; they are also responsible 
for guiding their members, especially the youth, in dealing with social 
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problems. Their members have important responsibilities in a changing 
world. The challenge of the situation, the possibilities of responsible 
action, and the dangers for personal faith and group behaviour in the 
breaking up of old societies and the struggle and strife to find new ways 
of life, cannot leave the Church untouched. 

The struggle for a new society in Asia is undoubtedly the great issue 
which confronts humanity in this decade. A fire has been started in 
Asia which will either burn or warm the whole world in the second half 
of this century. The problems are economic and social as well as spiritual 
and political. Lenin knew that in 1923 and the Kremlin has acted 
accordingly ever since. 

This paper can only give a glimpse of a most complex reality. It is 
directed at the leaders of the churches. The Lucknow conference however 
is faced with a much more difficult problem—the translation of a vision 
into the teachings and the activities of the local churches, their ministers 
and members. They are confronted with practical day-by-day situations, 
to which they must have an answer. Simple as it may be, that answer 
is meaningful. It relates to the churches in cities and villages, to schools 
and hospitals, to community centres and cooperatives, to the labour 
movement and land reform, to family life and birth control. The pro- 
blems seem too great to understand, let alone to solve them. But the 


need for an answer is pressing. 


Economic Development and Changing Society in Asia 


Between Karachi and Manila live about one-fourth of the world’s 
population. It is the area with lowest per capita production and con- 
sumption levels in the world. Seventy per cent of its population lives 
in villages and tills the soil with an immense quantity of human. labour. 
In many regions the product is barely enough for minimum requirements 
of health and growth. There are no reserves in case of drought, flood 
or disease. Hunger is well-known to many peasants — sometimes in 
extreme form in case of natural disasters, sometimes regularly in the 
change of seasons. There is some production for the market, but the 
proceeds are sufficient only for a few necessities of life. Debt and usury 
are common; many peasants do not own the land they cultivate and 
payments to landlords are high. 

While population increased vastly in the last century, standards of 
living remained low. In later years however, a keen desire to improve 
economic and social life prevails over age-old traditions and complacency. 
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South-East Asia at present is the crucial area in the world of today 
with regard to economic development. The task is staggering. The 
area has the lowest average per capita income, the smallest area of land 
per farm family of the world. Although the returns per acre are moder- 
ately high, productivity per farmer is very low and worse still, there is 
very little scope for opening up new land. 

Mineral resources also are relatively very small in comparison with 
North America, Siberia or Africa. Iron, copper, coal, oil and hydro- 
power reserves all are small per head of the population. 

This does not mean of course that there is no room for a large expan- 
sion in all these fields, but the natural resources available per human 
being in the area are meagre. Even the fertile soil, favourable rainfall 
and the possibilities of irrigation which create agricultural wealth can- 
not change this picture fundamentally. 

The environment for economic activity of South and South-East 
Asia is relatively good. Peninsulae and archipelagos are conducive to 
trade and from time immemorial there has been a lively trade along the 
coast of Asia from the Red Sea to the Yellow Sea. In modern times 
trade developed with the industrially-developed countries in Europe, 
North America and the Far East in an exchange of raw materials for 
industrial products. Easy ocean trade, together with difficult inland 
transport is adverse to the formation of huge internal markets and the 
development of large-scale industries. Only in recent times did the cities 
in Asia outgrow the status of being seats of worldly power or centres of 
ocean-born trade. Asia remained until far into the 20th century basic- 
ally a continent of villages. 

The economic depression in the thirties caused a movement to the 
cities which became an irreversible process of great importance. War, 
revolution, famine and the hope that the authorities in the cities would 
at least be able to guarantee enough food and shelter to maintain bare 
life has brought scores of millions all over Asia to. the towns. Escape 
from danger rather than new opportunities was their motive. Lack of 
houses, water, light, sanitary provisions, lack of suitable jobs on the 
one hand, lack of skill and energy on the other hand, have made the 
slums of many towns in Asia more miserable than any place on earth 
outside the slave labour camps. 

Still village life dominates society in Asia, measured in numbers of 
people and production. But the heart of the political, social and cul- 
tural life of the nations already beats in the rapidly-growing cities and 
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economically they are getting the upper hand. This change in the struc- 
ture of Asia, more rapid, more dramatic than in any other continent 
and any period in history, has a profound influence on all aspects of 
life of the people. The words “industrialization” and “urbanization” 
do not convey adequately the human struggle for development and the 
tragedy of sub-marginal conditions of life in the crowded slum. 

For many churches, it means a complete transplantation of a major- 
ity of its young members to a completely new spiritual and social climate. 
For initially the young people with some school training were attracted 
by labor opportunities in the cities. Together with the country as a 
whole, rural churches suddenly had to face urban problems. This 
required a completely new type of leadership. 

Thus, the problem of natural resources and the economic environ- 
ment both bring us back to the resources of the region. It must be stated 
with regret (and repentance) that these are even more underdeveloped 
than the economic resources. 

Illiteracy was no deterrent to a lively religious, cultural and social 
life in the old village society, but it prevents an adjustment to the new 
society. Sanitary conditions became much worse in the modern large 
agglomerations of people than they ever were in the past. Tradition, 
of great value in a static society, is totally powerless to help the younger 
generation in the new circumstances. Even old religions, which decided 
over basic questions of human behaviour in earlier times, have no 
answer for today’s problems. 

Scores of millions in South and South-East Asia drift helplessly in 
an ocean with dangerous currents. The area is wide open to all ideolo- 
gies and philosophies ; people are eager for a change, but not knowing 
where to go or how to start. Modern nationalism, unknown to a village 
society or absolute monarchy, has a grip on the masses, easily fed by 
resentment against foreign imperialism and economic penetration. It 
gives national governments a possibility to achieve real progress through 
an appeal to patriotism. But it also closes many doors to foreigners. 
Yet, the nations are more than ever interdependent, and international 
cooperation is unavoidable, to say the least. 

The duties of government in these times seem to be endless, especi- 
ally in the new countries of Asia. But there is a limit, not only because 
the means are scarce, but even more because individual citizens have to 
do much which governments cannot do unless they sacrifice any hope 
of a democratic development. All this is not new; the West went 
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through all these agonies during the 150 years since the French and the 
industrial revolutions and is still harassed by the same problems. But 
in Asia they come with even greater force and more suddenly. Govern- 
ments can only support and never replace the efforts of the nation as a 
community of responsible citizens. 

Can governments expect their citizens to act that way? Hardly; it 
is one of the tragedies of Asia that opportunities are only by a hair’s 
breadth separated from defeat and disaster. The same forces which 
made Asia free from foreign domination are apt to destroy it from 
within, unless channelled and directed in the right way. It is here that 
the real responsibilities of the churches in Asia start, building commun- 
ities of responsible citizens of free nations. The churches of the world 
can make a contribution if they recognize that the suffering is common 
and their understanding is based upon concern for man everywhere. 


Building Nations in a Changing World 


The most important economic problems in Asia are human rather 
than material. The human situation for which development programmes 
are designed matters most, and at the same time it creates the most 
difficult problems. For convenience sake, let us concentrate on human 
conditions, human numbers and human relations. In each of these fields 
the churches are vitally interested. These fields are also, of course, 
Closely interrelated. 


A. HUMAN CONDITIONS 


Standards of living are miserably low and to remedy this only in- 
creased production can help. Existing income might be more equitably 
distributed, but even equality of income at present production levels 
would only mean a sharing of expreme poverty. Government and inter- 
national investments of all kinds will be insufficient, unless farmers, 
labourers and industrialists have the incentives to work hard and the 
skill to work well, to use the tools which might be provided. Educa- 
tion and training therefore are badly needed. There are not enough 
schools, nor teachers, nor schools and professors to train teachers. It 
is not enough to stamp out illiteracy and it is not even possible unless 
adults, men and women have something worth while to read. 

The village school might become the major instrument toward gen- 
eral education, as it was in the 18th and 19th centuries in some Western 
countries. It can perform this task if the teachers can take care of the 
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needs of the village people, grown-ups and adolescents as well as children. 
The three R’s applied to village life mean that better use of local food, 
better cultivation of the soil, improved seed, use of fertilizer, prevention 
of usury and cooperative credit and marketing come within reach of the 
average peasant. At the same time, better hygiene and thrift should find 
their way into the village. 

As a duty for the school teachers alone, this could never be accom- 
plished. The priests and ministers in other countries in earlier times 
were the spirit of movements to lift peasants out of misery. In Asia at 
the moment, the magnitude of the task is such that all forces in the 
country and, in effect, in the world, must do their share. 

The Etawah scheme.in India, partly financed and organized with 
American assistance, is a perfect example of what can be done if the 
leaders are there to guide the masses. Can the churches provide this 
leadership ? Do they assume the responsibility ? Jesus not only preached 
the Gospel ; He also gave bread to the hungry masses and healed the 
sick. Health and food are two basic human needs, lacking to too many 
millions in Asia. Modern science makes it possible to cure an increasing 
number of infectious diseases by simple and inexpensive means. 

Housing conditions are very poor in most areas in Asia but they 
are appallingly bad in nearly all big cities. The use of cheap local mat- 
erials for housebuilding and repairs should be encouraged. If materials 
were available at reasonable prices and on reasonable credit terms, mil- 
lions of people would be able to build or repair their own hause. The 
slogan “‘Help those who help themselves” is applicable also in this case. 

The Church makes a direct appeal to the human personality. People 
change, and conditions should change with them. The churches must 
challenge complacency and encourage effort. For centuries Asians have 
been taught to suffer and endure in resignation. The Gospel teaches 


mutual responsibility and promises victory. Without this, there can be 
no hope for the millions of Asia. 


B. HUMAN NUMBERS 


The sheer number of people is in large areas of most countries in 
Asia a burdensome problem. Improved health and sanitary conditions 
decrease death rates, but with the exception of India, birth rates fall 
only slightly. It might be that industrialization in the long run will bring 
birth rates down, but in the meantime the population may reach two 
or three times the present number. And urbanization will have effect 
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only because people change their habits. It is no mechanical process 
outside decisions and ways of life of people. Unless conditions of life 
change, the survival of the majority of the great number of children 
born would cause more suffering to mothers and children than a merci- 
ful death of infants. A rapid increase in mere numbers of population 
can defeat the objectives of economic development because it absorbs 
too large a part of available funds for investment, and little or nothing 
remains available to improve standards of living. Malthus, if he lived, 
would find many illustrations in Asia of rapidly increasing numbers of 
people and slowly increasing production with hardly changing methods 
of production, especially of food. A solution solely through increased 
productivity seems impossible. 


Emigration on a mass scale cannot be considered a solution. No 
doubt, some areas (Borneo, New Guinea) could absorb many millions 
of immigrants, but within a generation the problem in Asia, including 
Japan, is the need to feed a few hundred million new-born children. 
What, then, can be done ? 


Here the churches have a right and a duty to speak. Fortunately, 
in the East population problems are neither a dogmatic nor a militar- 


istic taboo. Surely, one of the means of alleviation is better education 
for women and girls, accompanied by a higher age of marriage and 
equality of husband and wife in family life. This emancipation of 
women has the full support of the churches, which in many countries 
are or were the pioneers in giving women full status as human beings. 


What message have the churches on birth control? Is it sufficient 
to strengthen feelings of responsibility and teach their members to follow 
their own conscience? Motives and methods may be wrong in some, 
but surely not in all cases. Some governments, notably the Indian 
Government, are very concerned about the population problem. Others 
seem relatively unconcerned. There may be reasons for this difference 
in attitude. But that does not absolve the churches. Their members ask 
for guidance and the nations need it. 


C. HUMAN RELATIONS 


No handbook on ethics could cover the subject of human relations 


in Asia adequately. This paper limits itself to three problems of chang- 
ing Asia. 
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1. The Farmer, the Soil and the Landlord 


Land tenure and land reform are problems of human relations. No 
legal or economic system is per se good or bad, although some lead 
almost inevitably to excessive power of one group of people over another, 
and therefore are to be condemned. Modern times have made condi- 
tions for tenants worse than ever. The demand of landlords may be- 
come unlimited when products for the world market are produced ; 
greed finds no limitation in physical difficulties of consumption or storage. 
Increasing pressure of population makes peasants willing to accept almost 
any condition of land tenure. The age-old practice of avoiding too high 
pressure by transmigration becomes almost impossible (unless by going 
to the city). Expression of the terms of tenancy in money instead of 
kind makes it possible to increase the burden constantly, and makes 
life for an absentee landlord easy. Also, it threatens the personal, 
human ties between landlord and tenant and leaves nothing but cold 
economic relations. 

Land reform is a necessity in many countries in Asia, but it is not 
easy. Subdividing the land is not the goal, it is only a means and in 
fact only a first step. The new farmers need cattle and tools, working 
capital and skill. They have to market their product and the landlord 
generally performed this function. Middlemen and moneylenders may 
very well be the worse evils, coming in after the lesser evil has been 
swept out. In some countries in the West, good tenancy laws have done 
as much as land reform. Everywhere farm credit, marketing and process- 
ing of agricultural products, training of young farmers and extension 


services have been the basis of sound relations between the farmer and 
his land. 


2. Community Spirit 





Village life in Asia is to a large extent traditional and communal. 
There are few personal decisions — the marriage partner decided by 
rule or parents, the vocation by caste system or simply by the vocation 
of the father, good and evil days by the spirits, planting and harvesting 
times by magic or (even !) by nature. Village democracy is by unanimity, 
not by majority, based upon persuasion, not upon principle. 

Personal life has no privacy, individuals sometimes have no property. 
All this may nowadays have changed or at least it is changing. Too 
often, what replaces communal life is a mass of individuals, weaker still 
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than the old society in its fight against nature, disease and human 
destiny. There was no need for orphanages in the old village on Java, 
but there is a need now. Few people really starved, tradition saw to it 
that widows could earn some food at the time of the harvest. Now, 
economic calculation even in the village wants to save labour, but it 
sacrifices the labourer. 


When there was little or no money in circulation in the village, there 
was little need for it and less opportunity for usury. But money now 
is desperately needed on many occasions, and the moneylender stands 
ready. 

Alone, the peasant is helpless. His community is being broken up. 
The problem now is: How can he unite with others ? Obviously, what 
was tradition should become choice ; what was forced upon him should 
become a force from within. Voluntary cooperation should take the 
place of communalism. If not, the peasant will be forced into unity by 
communism. In many areas, there still is in Asia a nostalgia for the 
old community which makes it easy to preach either form of uniting. 
Everywhere, there is a feeling that present conditions are untenable, 
that a change has to come. The basic problem therefore is: What spirit 
will govern the new village ? 


If it is to be cooperation, then the question of adequate leadership 
and administration becomes paramount. Peasants are easily talked into 
an organization, but when they are deceived (and they often were) they 
are very shy a second time. Education for the right cooperative attitude 
is a great task. Training for an effective organization much more so. 
The magnitude can be measured in the number of villages in South and 
South-East Asia — around 2 million. 


3. Labour Relations 


The establishment of modern factories and agricultural estates has 
caused a complete break in existing labour relations. Absenteeism causes 
great losses when expensive equipment is used. Regularity and efficiency 
become strong masters, to which people in a static society are not accus- 
tomed. The adaptation is painful. Much of the resentment against 
“foreign big enterprise” in reality is a brooding revolt against the machine, 
the clock, the regular payroll, the speed and noise of the factory. In 
spite of this, any enterprise found a willing labour force among the under- 
nourished millions at a price which was high as compared to income 
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levels in the village, but very low in comparison with other countries 
and low even in relation to the low productivity of unskilled labour in 
Asia. This made labour relations relatively easy, until efficiency knocked 


on the door of the factories themselves and labour unions became organ- 
ized. 


Increasing competition among Asian and non-Asian producers 
forces more and more labour-saving devices upon the management. In 
the thirties, big enterprise became a source of unemployment and the 
village the protecting environment. This really put economic and social 
relations upside down. At the same time, labourers became aware of 
the lack of insurance against unemployment and hunger and were eager 
to hear that they were exploited by the capitalists. Labour unions mush- 
roomed in the last two decades in Asia, as they had done fifty years 
earlier in Western countries. 


Inevitably, these developments make labour relations in Asia an 
explosive issue. It is politically and socially impossible to pay wages 
equivalent to marginal income levels in the rural areas. On the other 
hand, it looks economically impossible to paymuch more. The relatively 
few factories cannot become islands of prosperity in an ocean of misery. 
High wages are only justified if the labour is skilled and highly produc- 


tive. Therefore, managers try hard to get rid of thousands of unskilled 
labourers and replace them by a handful of machine operators. But in 
this way industry no longer absorbs surplus labour from the land. Even 
worse, the modern Indian and Japanese textile mill replaces the hand 
loom in Asia in exactly the same way as the first Lancashire mechanical 
loom started to do in the first half of the 19th century. 


It becomes increasingly a struggle between Asian capitalists who are 
replacing foreign capitalists, and Asian labourers. Industrialization in 
Asia is necessary, rapid industrialization is desirable. But does Asia 
have to go through all the West’s bitter experience of a century of class 
war ? If some lessons can be drawn from it, how are they to be applied ? 
Too many labour leaders and politicians believe that class war is desir- 
able or unavoidable. What is the message of the churches in this situa- 
tion? Do they have an answer? Do they challenge injustice done by 
whatever groups in power? Can they help to create respect for hard 
work and for the worker? In Asia it is more difficult than anywhere 
else to teach that labour is a blessing and not a curse. The reverse is 
an age-old tradition and seems to be present-day reality. 
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This again comes back to education, as did all our earlier considera- 
tions. We have talked about changes on the land and in the factory, 
in the village and the town. It changes family life and personal life of 
millions. If nothing is done, forces already in action will continue to pul- 
verize old social institutions, but only an atomized society will develop. 
The young generation in Asia is very keenly aware of these processes. 
They cannot be halted, but their direction can be changed, either in a 
negative or in a positive way. 

The churches cannot remain aloof in these days of ferment and 
upheaval of old society. They should desire that changescome about. They 
themselves bring a new message to Asia and the new wine requires new 


skins. Unless society in Asia changes, both Asia and the new wine of 
the Gospel may be lost. 
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THE CHURCH’S CALL TO MISSION 
AND UNITY 


BY 


D. T. NILES 


God calls, and it is His call by which and towards which the Church 
is constituted. God called Abraham. Abraham was old and Sarah was 
barren, but Isaac was God’s possibility : he was the child of promise. 
God called Mary. Mary was a virgin and knew not man, but Jesus was 
God’s incarnation : in Him and by Him human life became part of the 
life of God. Human history is in bondage, but the Church emerges 
within human history as a result of God’s deliverance. Out of Egypt 
God has called His son: “I have called thee by thy name, thy true 
name, which is — Thou art mine.” 

The call of God, always present and ceaselessly responded to, is what 
makes the Church the Church. It is the first promise and fulfilment of 
human history, it is the sign that human history belongs to God, and 
it is the bearer of human history towards its goal. The mission of the 
Church is to be a holy nation, a pilgrim people, a royal priesthood. 
It is a holy nation because it is in the world but not of the world. To 
it belong men, women and children of every nation, and they find in 
it a togetherness which transcends and interrogates their membership of 
the nations to which they belong. 

It is a pilgrim people whose life is lived between the Red Sea and the 
land of promise. These people can never settle down. They do not 
belong here. And so they remain an unsettling element and influence in 
human affairs. 

It is a royal priesthood, set between God and the world, to mediate 
reconciliation between them. The elder brother did not hear the call to 
go and find his brother who was lost, neither did he hear the call to his 
place in the unity of the home. 

The Church is God’s doing in history and for history. “Arise and 
thresh, O daughter of Zion : and thou shalt beat in pieces many people : 
and I will consecrate their gain unto the Lord.” The Lord of the Church 
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is the Lord of history too. And it is under His hands that the Church 
finds itself under pressure to realise its unity. Jesus is making the world 
one. The nations are discovering that they belong to one concert. The 
resources of the universe as they become available to men, and as men 
learn to utilise them, also force men to live a common life. So that the 
Church finds its mission defined by history itself as a mission in unity. 
The pressures of history are the pressures of history’s Lord. 

But it is not merely the unity of human history which makes the 
Church’s call to mission a call to mission in unity ; it is also the unity 
of the nation which makes this so. The Church in the world is the 
Church among several nations and races. In every land the Christian 
people in that land are called to win their nation to allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. Methodist and Baptist and Presbyterian and Anglican in Ceylon 
belong together as those bound by a call to a common task. 

It has always seemed strange to me that, for instance, an Anglican 
in England is more excited about Archimandrites in Bulgaria than about 
the Congregationalist next door, and a Methodist in England feels more 
closely bound to a Methodist in Ceylon that to the Anglican next door. 
After all, the Christians in a country have to do together what God has 
intended that they shall do together. 

We cannot divide this common task of which I speak and do it separ- 
ately, for the task is indivisible since the nation and the life of the nation 
are indivisible. Evangelism has come to mean for many people primarily 
and simply winning individuals for Jesus Christ, because already the 
task of evangelism has been distorted by the fact of a divided Church. 
Indeed, we have learnt ways of co-operation, but the machinery of 
co-operation, on both the national and the international level, will con- 
tinue to become more and more cumbersome as the Church’s indivisible 
task refuses to be accomplished by a divided Church. And as to “‘com- 
ity,” this is simply an arrangement whereby divorced parents have 
provided that their children should not suffer unduly. 

But is there not an indivisible task which is the task of a denomina- 
tion as a whole — of world Presbyterianism, and world Methodism, and 
world Lutheranism? Does each not have the obligation to preserve 
and share its Christian heritage? It has — but the fact must be recog- 
nised that every Christian heritage is the result of the working of God 
in a people’s history, and that there is no legitimacy in, for instance, 
imposing a Methodist heritage as a primary concern of Methodists in 
Ceylon, or in the Fiji Islands. World confessionalism can discharge its 
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mission only as in country after country it is sown into the country’s 
life and dies, so that it may live in the life of the Church in that country. 


The nations shall bring their treasures into Zion, but denominations 
must sooner or later cease to possess peculiar treasures. He came unto 


His own possessions, but His own people would not receive Him. They 
were afraid to trust in His hands that which was His. Let us slay the 
Son, they said, and the vineyard will be ours. 

The Church as the instrument of God’s redemptive work in human 
history is under the pressure of the unity of that history ; the Church as 
the people of God in each nation for winning that nation to Christ is 
under the pressure of the unity of the nation’s life ; the Church as the 
family of God is also under pressure, the pressure of the unity of the 
family. Jesus Christ is not divided. 

We have made our differences reasons for living apart, though on 
visiting terms, but to live apart is to forget that our differences belong 
together. They are meant for mutual enrichment and mutual correction. 
Indeed, it is only as we live together that we shall subordinate ourselves 
to the full discipline of love, of loving each other in spite of our differ- 
ences, and so succeed in becoming ministers and announcers of God’s 
love to a world in strife. 

We have set a limit to our discovery of the method and power of 
God’s love by misusing our differences. Instead of bringing our differ- 
ences into one family life which would then have forced us to love each 
other and forgive each other more, and together learn to live by God’s 
love and forgiveness, we have used these differences in such a way as 
simply to learn the ways of Christian politeness. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in one of his asides at Amsterdam, said, “We do not like 
each other very much, but we are very much alike.” How true! We 
are members of one family who need to discover each other and together 
discover the richness of the family to which we belong. The family of 
God in Christ is God’s answer to the world hungry for community. We 
falsify God’s answer by offering it a World Council of Churches. 

The unity of human history, the unity of the life of each nation, the 
unity of the Christian family — these make God’s call to the Church a 
call to mission in unity. But there is a further compulsion on the life 
of the Church, and that is the compulsion of truth itself. Truth is one, 
and all parts of truth belong together in an indivisible whole. One truth 
is true only in its true relation to another truth. Two and two make four, 
but two and two do not make four unless two and three make five. Two 
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and two make four only in an arithmetical progression. Just by them- 
selves two and two can easily make twenty-two. 

To the extent that as divided Churches we have broken up the truth 
— to that extent the truths for which we each contend have already been 
distorted. Conversation within the ecumenical movement can help us 
to glimpse somewhat the nature of truth in its wholeness, but we shall 
never understand it unless we inherit it as members of a united Church. 
Our friends in the Church of South India have often testified among us 
that they have understood and entered into each other’s heritage more 
within five years of common life than within twenty-nine years of nego- 
tiation. 

God’s truth is personal and not propositional, so that it can be 
apprehended only by accepting it as one’s own. Our problem is that 
truth has become tradition and heritage, and we are seeking to help each 
other by explaining our past history to each other. The Churches are 
not justified by their origins : their true nature is determined by the fact 
that theirs is a common Head and a common End. If the Churches 
could speak to each other more about Jesus Christ and less about them- 
selves, and speak not about their histories but rather about the End 
event towards which all history moves and on which their hope is set, 
that hope which determines the perspective of their faith and the nature 
of their obedience — then they might find themselves led into sharing 
a fully common life and living by a greater wholeness of truth. It is 
together with all the saints that we apprehend the length and breadth, 
the height and depth of God’s love in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

God calls the Church and the Church lives by obedience to that call. 
It is an indivisible call to an indivisible task by Him Whose reign over 
the world and over the Church is an indivisible reign. Unity belongs to 
the nature of God, and all that God has made, and all that God demands. 
Unity is never strategy for the sake of mission. It is part of the mission 
itself. 

The situation in which we stand at this hour of the world’s life and 
of the Church’s life, and at this hour of the life of the International Mis- 
sionary Council and the World Council of Churches, is a situation in 
which we stand under the pressures of God’s reign exercised among 
men. He stands at the door and knocks. If any man open He will come 
in. Who will be that man? Who will be that Church ? 





MISSION AND UNITY - THE TWO POLES OF 
THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


BY 


Davip G. MOSES 


It seems to me that to speak of mission and unity as two poles of the 
ecumenical movement is to imply a separation that does not in reality 
exist. The ecumenical movement as the earlier International Missionary 
Council, or as the recent World Council of Churches, might have started 
by emphasising either the mission of the Church or the unity of the 
Church. But as the Rolle document clearly points out, neither of these 
bodies has been able to confine itself exclusively to the one or to the 
other aspect of the life of the Church. And this is so because of the 
inevitable logic of the situation. Every forward movement in evangelism, 
every effort by the Church to recognise that its very existence consisted 
in its witness to the Gospel, has resulted in a painful consciousness of 
the schisms that rent it and a deeper desire for unity. Many of the 
recent consummations of Church Union were originally conceived in 
a new evangelistic fervour that the Holy Spirit roused in the churches. 
On the other hand, the World Council of Churches has not confined 
itself to promoting the unity of the churches, but from its inception has 
given thought and guidance to their witnessing life. 

So it is quite clear that the mission and unity of the Church, and the 
apostolicity and catholicity of the Church, are two aspects of one single 
entity, like the two sides of a coin. 

Without unity the mission of the Church can never be the full and 
obedient fulfilment of the mission which the Lord of the Church entrusted 
to it. And the unity of the Church, if divorced from a more vigorous, 
bold and adventurous witness to the truth of the gospel, is a dead unity, 
something splendidly null and beautifully void. The Report of the Wil- 
lingen Conference on the calling of the Church to mission and unity 
says the true word when it points out, that it is no longer a question 
of mission and unity but of ‘mission in unity.’ 


What is the Asian Situation to-day in this Regard ? 


The Church of South India which came into being in 1947 was an 
event of tremendous spiritual significance, greater even than the 
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attainment of political independence by a great and ancient nation. Nego- 
tiations for the union of other denominations are on foot both in North 
India and in Ceylon. But the overall spectacle is one of painful and 
unholy divisions. In the last few years more groups have come from 
the West and established even more denominations and sects in prac- 
tically all the Asian countries. They have made a confused situation 
worse confounded. It must also be noted that one indirect effect of the 
ecumenical movement has been what might be called ecumenical deno- 
minationalism. Perhaps it is better to have a big division than divisions 
within divisions. But it is open to question whether the creation of 
world-wide denominations is a step towards the real unity of the chur- 
ches, or whether they do not make the task of real organic unity between 
the denominations more remote and formidable. 

In the Asian countries, I think, it can be said without exaggeration, 
that the rank and file of Christians long for unity. They are aware, as 
all Christians everywhere are aware, of the unity they have in Christ. 
As the Holy Spirit has worked among them and they have felt a strong 
desire to go out and witness to their Lord and Master, they have become 
more poignantly aware of their disunity and hate the denominational 
walls that divide them from their brethren. They want to unite in one 
Church — not only for the pragmatic reason that union is strength, but 
even more because of a growing realisation that Christians who are 
unreconciled with one another can never be fit to witness to the gospel 
of reconciliation. 

Is it any wonder our Lord’s Kingdom tarries, is it any wonder that 
many who would like to accept the Lordship of Christ are prevented 
from entering the Church? The world will never know that our Lord 
was sent by the Father for us and our salvation until his redeemed form 
one United, Holy Church. 

The Christian hope has a challenging relevance to the divided church- 
situation in the Asian countries. If we can realise that aspect of the 
Christian hope which speaks of our Lord coming in power to judge the 
quick and the dead, if we can perceive that on that day He will be the 
great divider, separating the sheep from the goats, then we shall see the 
utter puerility and insignificance of the divisions we have created and 
which we now regard as impossible. This was the arresting message of 
Prof. Schlink at the Faith and Order Conference at Lund, and it is 
already bearing fruit. 

To the Asian Christian the method so far followed by the Faith and 
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Order Commission — to bring about unity by discussing the differences 
between the major denominations — seems strangely unreal. It is too 
leisurely and bears no relation to the tremendous urgency of the problem. 
The greatest advance made by the Lund conference is contained in the 
statement entitled ‘A Word to the Churches.’ It says : “We have seen 
clearly that we can make no real advance towards unity if we only com- 
pare our several conceptions of the nature of the Church and the tradi- 
tions in which they are embodied. We would therefore earnestly request 
our churches to consider whether they are doing all they ought to do to 
manifest the oneness of the people of God. Should not our churches ask 
themselves whether they should not act together in all matters except those 
in which deep differences of conviction compel them to act separately ?” 


The Mission of the Church, or Evangelism 


The mission of the Church is to proclaim to those outside her fellow- 
ship the good news that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. It is to declare to the world that when all was sin and shame 
God entered history in the person of His Son, Jesus Christ, to redeem 
sinful humanity. It is to declare the great things the Lord has done for 
us, how He has broken the fetters of our sin, introduced us to a new, 
abundant and victorious life, how He has brought us out of darkness 
into His marvellous light and how He has begotten us to a new and 
living hope. Proclamation of these good tidings of great joy is evan- 
gelism. It is the task of the whole Church to the whole world. 

On this subject of evangelism it is difficult to say anything new. A 
tremendous amount of material is available in the Reports of the Tam- 
baram and Whitby Conferences, not to speak of the recent Willingen 
Conference. They are by no means out of date. In fact many of the 
insights and recommendations contained in those reports have yet to be 
implemented. What we shall, therefore, do now is consider briefly the 
Asian situation as it is today, its opportunities and dangers and the 
preparedness or unpreparedness of the Church to make use of the opport- 
unities and avoid the dangers. 

One general feature of the Asian situation, which has been true from 
the beginning of the missionary enterprise, is that the Church has always 
had to witness to people who believe that there are many ways to God 
and that all of them are equally satisfactory. In this matter there has 
not been much difference between the different Asian countries, for 
Hinduism and Buddhism entered these countries very early in their 
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history and made a lasting impression. One sees the contrast between 
this and the situation in the European countries. The Christian faith 
in England and Europe may face rival gospels and different philosophies 
of life. But these are not religious in the strict sense, and they do not 
display this special doctrine of relativism. One cannot conclude from 
this that the witness of the Church in the European countries is easier, 
but there is at least the real possibility of complete acceptance or complete 
rejection. Whereas in the Asian countries, there is a predisposition to 
ignore the differences, to take and absorb whatever is valuable in Christ- 
ianity and never come to any real encounter with the rival faith. This 
general feature of the Asian situation demands that the Church be ever 
vigilant to witness to its total faith, namely God’s final and unique 
revelation through His Son Jesus Christ. An easy syncretism, with a 
soft-pedalling of the uniqueness of the revelation in Jesus Christ, is the 
ever-present danger. 

In the second place we must remember the fervent nationalisms of 
all the Asian countries, sometimes expressed in the form of a resurgence 
of their own ancient cultures and religions. 

While it is true that on the one hand there is this resurgence of the 
old religions, it is also true that for the large majority of the educated 
people religion has ceased to play any vital part in their daily lives. They 
are in very truth without God and without hope. To them scientific 
humanism is the panacea for all their ills. 

In the third place, an important element in the picture of Asian life, 
in some countries more pronounced then in others, is the growing 
influence of Communism. It is coming to the peoples of these lands as 
a saviour, as a way of thought and action that will liberate them from 
their poverty and squalor. 

So that on the Asian scene you witness not only the ancient religious 
traditional cultures but also the same new gospels which are seeking the 
allegiance of western man. It will appear from this that the Church is 
facing an even more formidable task in the Asian countries than in the West. 

The dangers that face the Church here, especially in view of the 
numerical insignificance of the Christians, are either to withdraw into 
itself, and cultivate a kind of inner life, or to witness to less than the 
whole gospel as given to it by its Lord. 

But the opportunities before it are far more numerous than the 
dangers. In the first place, the new political status of many of the Asian 
countries opens up a whole range of possibilities. 
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This is the time for the Church to make a double witness in this 
regard, to show the real roots of democracy in the Christian doctrine of 
man and at the same time to show forth the hollowness of men’s hopes, 
if they are to be centred in some particular form of government. It must 
witness to the tragic fact that unredeemed man is apt to corrupt even 
the most excellent instrument of social good through his pride and 
self-will. 

Again, the Church has a wonderful opportunity in the very spread 
of Communism in India and other lands. Nowis the time for the Church 
to witness to its faith in the Lord of history and the significance of life. 
Hinduism has never believed in history as subject to the Righteous Will 
of God. This temporal world was relegated to the realm of illusion, 
and historical events had no significance because they were in time. 
The coming of communism has opened the eyes of Hindus to the rele- 
vance of the historical, and those who come under its influence are 
forced to recognize that it is in history that the new order is to be brought 
about. In a sense we can say, communism is a partial preparatio evan- 
gelica, at least making it possible for the Hindu to understand the Christ- 
ian faith in a historical revelation. And along with it the Church should 
witness to the false hopes and utopianism of Communism. 


The Condition of the Churches in Asia 


In many ways the Church is unprepared for the great tasks and 
opportunities that face it. It has yet to realise that evangelism is the 
concern of every member of the congregation. In many places the 
distinction between the Church and the mission still exists and the wit- 
nessing task is regarded as the special job of paid workers. Integration 
of the Church with the mission is not taking place fast enough, and even 
where it has taken place it has not brought new vitality into the concern 
for evangelism. Above all there is an ultimate spiritual weakness, a lack 
of inner power. Unless there is a renewal at the spiritual level there 
cannot be any advance. 

One of the greatest weaknesses of the Churches in Asia is their failure 
to witness to the full Gospel in every aspect of life. The witness has 
been all along in personal terms ; not that it is not valid, but the Gospel 
of Jesus is for the whole man and for every aspect of individual and 
collective living. The Church has been sadly neglectful of this wider 
meaning of evangelism ; the result is that it has indirectly made people 
think of Christianity as another opiate. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 
TO OUR TIME 


BY 


PAUL DEVANANDAN 


The second report of the Advisory Commission on the theme of the 
Evanston Assembly is only the report of the Commission’s discussion 
on the theme. It is not the final statement which will come up for consider- 
ation at Evanston. That document is to be prepared next summer. 


Meanwhile, this report and the previous one (issued in the summer 
of 1951) represent the efforts of the Advisory Commission to clarify its 
own thinking, and to arrive at some common understanding of the scope 
and significance of the subject. The intention is also to initiate an 
ecumenical conversation on the theme among the churches; and to 
create general interest among Christians everywhere in this much neglected 


aspect of the Christian creed. Such ecumenical conversation will provide 
the Advisory Commission with valuable material for further consider- 
ation, so that the final formulation of the theme, when eventually brought 
up at Evanston, will be in a real sense the fruit of the common experience 
and considered thinking of the ecumenical movement. 


The second report of the Commission is, I believe, a great improve- 
ment on the first. This difference is largely due to the suggestions received 
from various member churches and many individuals. Although these 
many criticisms expressed radical dissent on certain points, there was 
general agreement that the theme of Christian Hope was eminently 
suitable and challengingly relevant. The general reaction was in effect, 
as the second report puts it, ““We do not altogether like the Commission’s 
attempt to define the Christian hope : but what that hope is and how it 
can be expressed in word and act, these are vitally important questions”. 

When the Commission set to work a second time, it kept these 
objections steadily in view. In the main they referred to differences of 
emphasis and interpretation. In great part, the difficulty consisted in 
reaching common understanding on the nature of Christian hope. This 
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again is due in a measure to the feeling that Continental theological 
theory, and the different situation in which Christians in Europe found 
themselves, had unduly influenced the Commission’s outlook. To many 
people the Commission’s treatment of the theme gave the alarming 
impression of being concerned primarily with the Second Coming of 
Our Lord. It looked as though the Assembly at Evanston were being 
urged to take easy comfort in a future hereafter which will somehow 
break upon the dismal, sorry state of things in this present world, for 
which the Church had no message of buoyant courage nor any counsel 
for action. The use of strange words like eschatology and apocalypticism 
further clouded the issue. Many reacted violently to what appeared to 
be a lop-sided emphasis on a Christian doctrine of last things, which 
sounded far too pessimistic and world-denying. In fact, the fear was 
expressed that the First Report’s treatment of the theme was not only 
misleading but unsound. It looked as though it advocated a millen- 
arianism which might not only seriously affect the inner life of the 
Church but might also adversely counteract its evangelistic mission. 
Concern was especially expressed whether such futuristic over-emphasis 
on the coming victory of Christ and the final establishment of his reign 
would provide the needed dynamic for an active programme within and 
outside the Church to meet the crying needs of our time. Would such 
an interpretation of Christian hope, it was further asked, furnish a 
Gospel for the evangelist in non-Christian lands? Grave doubts were 
also expressed that any futuristic over-stress on the Christian hope would 
lead to serious misconceptions of the Christian faith in the minds of the 
adherents of non-Christian religions, especially in Asia. 

In order to show to what extent these criticisms influenced the writing 
of the second report and shaped its thinking, I propose to sum up briefly 
what is stated in the report. I shall do so using the language of the 
report itself. The Commission wanted to make it perfectly clear that 
our hope is Christ Jesus, the Crucified and Risen Lord himself. ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ died and has risen from the dead. By this event the world has 
been re-constituted and the human situation re-defined... In Christ 
there is a new creation.” These words come at the very beginning of 
the report. And it goes on to say emphatically, “The Christian hope 
is hope in God in Jesus Christ. It is the confident affirmation that God 
is faithful, that He will complete what He has begun.” So that Christian 
hope is also “that confident expectation which waits patiently and 
ardently for God’s purpose to be fulfilled.” 
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Christian hope thus defined is described in the first chapter of the 
report, and biblical authority is cited to justify both the affirmation 
of the hope and to indicate the demands it makes on a believer’s faith 
and works. In New Testament thought “the Christian life is grounded 
in what God has accomplished in Jesus Christ.” The life we now live 
in the power of the Holy Spirit awaits the final unveiling of its accom- 
plishment. To quote the Report again: “‘At present the Lordship of 
Christ is discerned only by faith, and is maintained amidst conflict with 
evil, but Jesus himself has promised that he will return in glory and 
that returning he will judge the earth. And yet it is true that we do 
not simply hope for Christ’s return as an event in the distant future. 
The Christ who is to come is already the boundary of our lives, he 
who meets us at each step forward, to whom every morrow belongs, 
he himself has said “Be not anxious for the morrow.’ ” 

‘In the life of the Christian believer, therefore, there needs to be the 
dynamic of the dual affirmation of faith, which maintains at the same 
time that in Christ Jesus the New Age has already come, and that the 
new life in Christ awaits fulfilment at the end of history. In Christ 
we are given new hope, not for escape from the world, but for a share 
in his victory over the powers of evil in the world and in our lives — 
a participation that is real, though not completed here and now. At 
the same time, we must not lose sight of the supreme hope of eternal 
life beyond judgment and resurrection. If we do so we blur our criteria 
of action and are in danger of confusing Christian with merely human 
satisfactions. The Christian’s expectation of the completion of God’s 
redemptive work beyond earthly history is not abrogation of history. 
I should like to draw pointed attention to this statement in the report : 
“God Himself is genuinely involved with history from beginning to end. 
The completion of His work, therefore, is still redemption, not abroga- 
tion. It is the final redemption of both the Church and the ‘whole 
created world’ — at once judgment, transformation and fulfilment.” 

The third chapter of the Report goes on to deal with the Utopias 
of today which provide the dynamic of hope to many men in our times. 
It shows how the Church has failed and still fails in its task of inter- 
preting to modern man this all-inclusive hope of Jesus Christ. “This 
failure is not primarily an intellectual one,” says the report, “It is the 
failure of the Churches to live in inward conformity to the image of 
the Crucified. It is a failure of service, of patience, of compassion of 
which we are all guilty; for we all of us shrink from the task of 
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self-identification with Christ, as we encounter him in the desperately needy 
of today... If indeed we say that the deepest level of our existence 
lies in the love of God made concrete in Jesus Christ it is ours to show 
this forth not only in word but in deed.” 

Therefore, the Christian hope has very direct bearing on our earthly 
calling here and now. It is at this point that we need to remind our- 
selves of the challenging relevance of this great theme of Christian hope 
for our times. But the report would also recall us to the true nature 
of our Christian vocation. “‘As His servants,” warns the report, “we 
must avoid all temptation to put the multiplicity of earthly hopes in 
the place of our one eternal hope in pursuing our earthly hopes. On 
the other hand, we must not withdraw into any kind of ecclesiastical 
seclusion, abandoning the world to its own problems and needs.” 
Special attention is drawn to five areas of world life where Christian 
action is needed. Christians are urged to work for peace, for right- 
eousness, for freedom, for fulness of life, and for truth. 

The report closes with a brief word about the Christian Hope and 
the Church’s mission to proclaim the Gospel to all men, and to draw 
them into the fellowship of the Church. 

This somewhat cursory review of the report I have given is to show 
that the Commission did indeed make a serious attempt to approach 
the subject afresh, in the light of criticisms offered on the first report. 
But it is becoming clear that still further work will have to be done. 
This was, of course, anticipated by the Commission. 

I turn now to review briefly some observations made since the second 
report appeared which need to be taken up for further consideration. 
These have emerged in recent discussions, especially in the study com- 
missions of the younger churches in India and in Ceylon. 

First comes the difficulty created by terminology. This difficulty 
seems to persist. Biblical language has obviously fallen into disuse in 
our generation. Translating biblical words into modern languages 
creates much confusion. And this is accentuated if the language has a 
non-Christian religious background. The members of the Advisory 
Commission were conscious of this at every turn of the discussion. All 
the terms which are used in connection with the Christian hope in 
Christian thinking defy translation or create misunderstanding. This 
task of making biblical words and concepts intelligible to the modern 
mind, whether in Europe and America or in Asia, is an undertaking to 
which we need seriously to address ourselves. The second report of the 
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Commission rightly draws our attention to this: “To those who will 
listen, the Bible is not only a book to be read and wrestled with, but a 
book that speaks, and speaks a sovereign language which compels atten- 
tion and obedience and transforms and renews the mind.” I submit that 
if the Evanston theme has made many good Christian people turn to the 
Bible for light and guidance in regard to the faith, that alone justifies 
the choice of the subject of Christian hope. 

The second major difficulty seems to be that many Christians find 
it difficult to understand and accept at orie and the same time the fact 
that God’s purpose for the world in Christ has been fulfilled in the 
Divine Incarnation, and the fact that the ultimate triumph of His will 
for the destiny of man and the world still awaits completion. This dual 
emphasis on the present life in Christ and on the certainty of the final 
transformation of the redeemed community establishes a tension, 
which faith is not expected to resolve but to maintain till the end of 
time. 

Unfortunately I find that, because of their eschatological note, both 
reports are accused of a tendency to an apocalypticism which would rob 
the present of all purposive significance in order to invest the future with 
a glory unrelated to and divorced from the stress and strain of the realities 
of life here and now. This again seems to have created an area of contro- 
versy which the Commission’s second report has obviously not succeeded 
in dispelling. As a matter of fact, the second chapter in the present report 
was specially designed to clarify the real distinction between the Christian 
hope which is ours and the messianic hope of other religions. This 
difficulty is partly due to our not being clear in our minds about the 
Christian understanding of history. While we do take account of the 
fact that any living present is consequent on what is past, and antecedent 
to what is of the future, we also recognise that God is with us at all times 
in a very real sense. So that the certainty of God’s final purpose invests 
any living present in human history with a meaning and purpose which is 
partly derived from the fulfilment that is yet to be and partly also from 
the unrealised imperfection striving towards the end. Again, I feel that 
the misunderstanding is partly due to our failure to grasp the truth of the 
claim that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today and forever. We 
are not looking for a Messiah to come whom we do not yet know. The 
Incarnate Lord (as the Ecumenical Study Commission in India has 
powerfully reminded us in its recent report), “is the Lord of history, 
Lord in history, and Lord over history.” So that the certainty of the 
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future is also our charter for the present, because we know that the 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us. 


The third area of misunderstanding is still due to the lack of adequate 
emphasis on Christian action. The Commission, at its last meeting, was 
fully aware that the first report had given the impression of visualising 
the nature of Christian hope in such a way that it did not urge Christian 
people to a prophetic ministry of informed action in a world where so 
much evil is rampant. Our.earthly calling as Christians, as the pilgrim 
people of God, as men and women who have here no abiding city, but 
who seek after the city which is to come, does not exonerate us from 
the responsibility of action in and for the world. Perhaps this criticism, 
which still persists, that greater emphasis should be laid on Christian 
responsibility for action should be given serious thought. One of the 
members of the Commission, Dr. Robert Calhoun, has already observed 
that “those parts, especially those that seek to define the bearing of the 
Christian hope on the actualities of present day life, need to be worked 
out much more thoroughly.” 


I have no doubt that this point will gain prominence in the final 
document which is to be prepared this summer. I say this for two 
reasons. One is that sufficient recognition will have to be given to the 
present work of the Holy Spirit in the life of the believer. The other is 
that the major concerns which will also engage our attention at Evanston, 
concerns which are in a real sense imperatives for the Christian commun- 
ity in a world distraught by confusing claims, cultural conflicts and 
ideological wars, will all have to be fitted into the over-arching framework 
of the main theme. When this is done, it will become clear that Jesus 
Christ, the Hope of the world, God’s supreme act of redemption in the 
very midst of time and space, is also God’s command to us to follow 
him in confident trust and joyous anticipation, though the way to the 


Empty Tomb leads past the Garden of Gethsemene and the hill of 
Golgotha. 


A fourth consideration which should occupy the Advisory Commis- 
sion’s attention in preparing the final document is the bearing of the 
theme on the Christian imperative of world evangelism. I must admit 
that the inadequate emphasis on the Church’s mission to proclaim the 
word of hope to the nations was not noticed till after a good deal of the 
work on the report had been done. All that could be done at that late 
hour was merely to draw pointed attention to the missionary task of 
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the Church. And the very brief chapter which appears at the conclusion 
of the report was then added. 


You will perhaps have noticed two striking references in that section. 
One is with regard to the necessity to work for and realize the unity of 
the Church. To be true to its evangelistic calling the Church should 
be true to its own nature as the One, Catholic and Apostolic community 
of forgiven sinners. The other statement is the daring claim that the 
greatest era in the mission of the Church still lies ahead. This note of 
eager expectation represents the battle-cry to a crusade. That statement 
will need to be further explicated. I am sure that it will be done in the 
final document. When that is done effort will be made to focus thinking 
on the live issues raised by the present resurgence of ancient non- 
Christian faiths on the one hand, and on the other, by the cultural renais- 
sance in Asian lands brought on by the impact of the New World on the 
Old, at a time when both these worlds are confused and disintegrated. 


In such a context of life the word of hope in Christ Jesus is specially 
relevant. In Asian lands resurgent religions put forward four main claims. 
They maintain that religious truth cannot lay claim to absolute validity 
here and now. This is really the basis of the prevailing temper of religious 
universalism and the common tendency towards syncretism. Secondly, 
they tend to define religion as self-realisation, a mystic experience of 
ultimate absorption in the Ultimate Reality. This makes religion purely 
a matter of individual preference, both subjective and relative. Thirdly, 
resurgent faiths in Asia talk of a “‘secularity that is spiritual,’ and in 
so doing they seek to invest world life with a more tangible sense of 
reality, although metaphysically they cannot provide substantiation for 
it. Finally, they are evolving a new interpretation of their traditional 
ethics so as to encourage a sense of responsibility in social action. In 
fact, this is really an attempt to re-define the nature and destiny of man. 
In such a context the Gospel has to be proclaimed in the lands of the 
younger churches, so that it is arresting and appealing. The claim of 
the Gospel is not that it is valuable here and now, but that it is true for 
all times, and therefore true now. Christian hope, based on the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ, is a challenge that needs to be made to our generation. 
It is because the eternal God — Who will at the end both pronounce 
and carry out the final judgment on all human history — has visited us 
here in time, and bound us by faith to Himself, that we have a message 
with which to confront the world. 
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The last point to which I would draw attention is one which is in the 
minds of all of us. If the theme for Evanston is to become a real factor 
in the inner life of the Church, it should be so stated and described that 
Christian hope does indeed become a real force in the life and thought 
of every Christian believer. The Advisory Commission is fully aware 
of the danger of making the theme a subject of theological debate. That 
is just what we do not want it to be. It is therefore the responsibility of 
us all everywhere in Christendom to help interpret this word of Hope 
in such simple and intelligible terms that it becomes dynamic, living and 
personal to the ordinary people, the many, many devout Christian men 
and women who form the membership of the world-wide Church. 





OUR WORLD PEACE MOVEMENT 


BY 


O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


I place my remarks on the work of the Commission of the Churches 
on International Affairs in the context of a world peace movement. 
There are two aspects of such a movement and both are important. A 
peace movement may involve popular action and be characterized pri- 
marily by periodic large conferences. On the other hand, it may take 
the form of a representative organization which operates continuously 
in its effort to attack the root causes of war and to combat immediate 
threats to the peace. 

These two aspects of a world peace movement are not mutually 
exclusive. In fact they ought to be complementary. However, the 
C.C.I.A., whose limited resources necessitated a choice between the 
two approaches, has followed mainly the second course. It has attempted 
to break new ground in organizing a continuing Christian witness to 
the world of nations which many believe to be indispensable if a peace 
movement is to be built on solid foundations. 

When viewed in this setting, the work of the C.C.I.A. is broadly 
marked by four characteristics : 

(1) In order to relate the truths of Christianity effectively to con- 
crete international problems, technical skill and hard study are required. 
International issues are highly complex. We must guard against over- 
simplification. Shibboleths or slogans may be and often are more dan- 
gerous than helpful. 

(2) Periodic conferences are valuable in shaping policy and in arous- 
ing public sentiment, but an effective contribution to peace requires a 
programme which can function virtually every day of the year. Issues of 
war and peace do not readily accommodate themselves to the schedule 
of conferences. 

(3) Resolutions indicate the direction which should be followed and 
may take on general educational value, but if they are to become politic- 
ally influential they must be explained and registered at the time and 
place of international political decision. 
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(4) While formal responsibility rests upon a limited number of offi- 
cials, an organization for peace can become a successful movement only 
if it is truly representative of its constituency. The C.C.I.A. has been 
set up and is sponsored by the World Council of Churches and the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Within the limits of its resources it is 
developing a two-way line of communication, whereby it imparts infor- 
mation about world problems and secures from its constituency around 
the world the points of view upon which its representation must be 
based. Whereas there has been a hierarchical participation in interna- 
tional affairs over the centuries, we are seeking to build a system which 
will permit an evangelical and democratic witness in the interest of world 
peace and justice. 

In the context which I have described, the C.C.I.A. is a world peace 
movement in a very real sense. I shall now place before you brief illus- 
trations of the work in which our Commission is engaged. Fuller des- 
criptions will be found in the printed annual report of some fifty pages. 


Korea 


I shall seek to answer briefly three questions. (1) What objectives 
has the C.C.I.A. sought ? (2) What is the present situation? (3) Upon 
what diagnosis shall the C.C.I.A. determine its next steps ? 

(1) From the outset, representatives of the C.C.I.A. cooperating 
with National Commissions have, in compliance with formal action by 
the churches, sought the containment of the conflict in Korea and by 
every means to prevent its extension. At times when there appeared 
serious danger that the area of fighting would be enlarged and when 
there were rumours that atomic weapons might be used, strong represen- 
tations were made to the highest officials in the Governments of the 
United States and the United Kingdom, as well as to other Member 
States of the United Nations, urging a sense of responsibility, which 
would lead to policies of moderation and restraint. 

The C.C.I.A. has also pressed for a negotiated settlement on the 
understanding that the purposes of the United Nations action were in 
fact achieved, and that any effort to pursue military action with a view 
to military victory throughout all Korea would seriously jeopardize or 
defeat that objective. This position of the churches, along with a con- 
tinuing reaffirmation of the goal of a unified and independent Korea, 
was set forth in a memorandum which was widely distributed to delegates 
and members of the Secretariat at the Seventh Session of the United 
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Nations General Assembly. Many consultations were held at the head- 
quarters of the United Nations in order to win the widest support for 
a sound programme of action. 

In order to illustrate the manner in which the one apparent obstacle 
to a truce in Korea — the repatriation of prisoners of war — might be 
resolved, and to stimulate a new line of approach thereto, a represent- 
ative of the C.C.I.A. on 15 September 1952 put forward in an informal 
and unofficial capacity a plan for deferred action. Numerous consult- 
ations were thereafter held with governmental leaders who were in a 
strategic position to influence decision. Effort was constantly made to 
oppose governmental intransigence in relation to plans which seemed 
to be fair and to hold promise of effecting a cease-fire. 

(2) We are indeed grateful to the Government of India for its leader- 
ship in submitting a proposal whereby the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention would be sustained and at the same time safeguards offered 
against involuntary repatriation and involuntary detention. The leader- 
ship of Mrs. Pandit and Mr. Krishna Menon was widely heralded. The 
final vote on the Indian resolution — 54 in favour, one abstention and 
5 against — represented greater unanimity than had been achieved on 
any previous aspect of the Korean issue. 

The negative vote of the Soviet governments forecast the unhappy 
rejection of the proposal by the People’s Republic of China and the 
North Korean authorities. Notwithstanding this rejection, many leaders 
have concluded that a substantial gain was registered. A new line of 
approach to the solution of the complex prisoner-of-war problem was 
brought to light and defined. To a greater extent than ever before un- 
animity was achieved among the governments seeking to end the fighting 
in Korea and to achieve the unification and independence of that coun- 
try. Moreover, even though repudiated at this moment, the approach 
which was embodied in the Indian resolution may, with some necessary 
modifications, ultimately lead to the desired solution. 

(3) In seeking to determine next steps it is necessary to reckon with 
possible alternative realities in the present situation. If the prisoner-of- 
war issue is actually the only remaining obstacle, then efforts must be 
continued to find a mutually acceptable formula. If, on the other hand, 
the U.S.S.R. is gaining advantage by the continuation of the conflict 
and does not as yet desire a truce, it will be necessary to change the 
conditions in such a way as to remove the advantages which are now 
believed to exist. I have ventured to refer to the possibility that the 
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U.S.S.R. is not ready for peace in Korea and have not similarly referred 
to the United States. I have done this because, in the judgment of the 
vast majority of governments, the United States’ acceptance of the 
Indian proposal after its initial rather stiff opposition, indicated that on 
such terms there was no question about its desire to establish a cease- 
fire and to get on with the attending complex political problems. 

While our emphasis will vary somewhat, depending upon which of 
the two diagnoses proves to be correct, it will be necessary to continue 
to press for a negotiated settlement and to guard against any extension 
of the conflict which could initiate a world-wide conflagration. To every 
possible extent, representatives of the C.C.I.A. will urge patience in 
following this pathway and will continue to make available such informal 
assistance as may be appropriate in finding a solution for which all 
mankind longs. 


While the Korean problem has remained in the limelight, represent- 
atives of the C.C.I.A. have concerned themselves with the further oper- 
ation of the United Nations Peace Observation Commission, which plan 
was originally conceived by our Commission. The work of the Obser- 
vation sub-commission in the Balkans seems to indicate the considerable 
value which an organ of this kind can have in deterring aggression. 


Similarly, every encouragement is being given to the development of a 
system for the reduction and international regulation of armaments, 
with an insistence on the principle that armaments reduction is not a 
mathematical proposition but above all a moral and a political problem. 


Technical Assistance: and Economic Aid 


The C.C.I.A. has issued a number of statements on a Christian 
approach to this most important aspect of international cooperation. 
These statements have been included in our memoranda and have been 
the basis for wide consultation. Every effort has been made to stress the 
immediate and long-range value of assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries in order that an adequate standard of living may be attained. 

A distinctive note in C.C.I.A. representation has been the identifi- 
cation of the primary motives which should prompt programmes of this 
kind. The emphasis has been upon the demands of social justice and 
the responsibility of the more favoured countries to the peoples who 
have not had opportunities for more advanced development, and some 
of whom are destitute or exposed to the threat of famine. As was recently 
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stated by a member of the C.C.I.A., until assistance becomes the imper- 
ative of our spiritual heritage and not an expression of military or econ- 
omic pragmatism, assistance programmes will fail to accomplish their 
real purpose. 

In the judgment of Christians, the manner in which technical assist- 
ance is carried out is of utmost importance. There is no room for supe- 
riority, condescension or charity. The attack upon the tragic social 
problems of under-developed countries must be made in a spirit of 
partnership and with full respect for the dignity and integrity of the 
people who are assisted. Moreover, it has become increasingly clear 
that technical assistance in large measure depends for its success upon 
the qualifications of the experts who administer the programmes. Only 
as men and women can be found who are animated by a spirit of service 
and who will identify themselves with the people whom they are seeking 
to help, will the kind of results that are sought actually become attain- 
able. 

For many years the churches and missions have been engaged in some 
form of technical assistance. Extensive pilot projects have indicated the 
kind of work that could be done and have stirred the imagination. 
Programmes of this kind are being continued and expanded. At the 


recent session of the United Nations General Assembly, Dr. Fagley 
explored possibilities of consultation with United Nations authorities as 
well as with government officials administering multilateral assistance 
programmes, and with representatives of voluntary agencies. It is to be 
hoped that an effective integration may be brought about in order to 
avoid overlapping and to secure such cooperation as may be appropriate 
in each case. 


Refugees, Migration, Stateless Persons 


In this connection it is necessary to recognize that the C.C.I.A. 
accepts responsibility for inter-governmental representation, but that so 
far as actual operation is concerned responsibility rests with the Depart- 
ment of Inter-Church Aid and Services to Refugees. I should be remiss 
if I did not at this time call to your attention the superb work of Dr. Elfan 
Rees, who has brought to this problem a high personal competence and 
the fruits of long experience. 

The C.C.1I.A. was in a position to draw upon the extensive activities 
of the churches for a factual interpretation of the refugee situation as it 
exists in many parts of the world. It sought to awaken a sense of urgency 
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born of a recognition that the problem remains undiminished, and may 
actually be increasing in its proportions. While voluntary agencies have 
to an unprecendented degree brought the resources of their constituencies 
into play it was necessary to make crystal clear that governments must 
accept their share of responsibility, both because the existence of the 
refugee problem is in part owing to their decisions, and because the scope 
of the problem demands a financial backing and political action which 
only governments can provide. 


Beyond the effort to interpret the problem and to stimulate respons- 
ibility for its resolution, help was given in actually devising plans for 
specific needs and in drafting resolutions to authorize their financial 
support. It may not be amiss to point out that extensive funds have been 
allocated both to the World Council of Churches and to member Chur- 
ches for administering designated refugee programmes. While these 
allocations open the way to a wider field of service they also carry with 
them a large measure of responsibility. The full significance of the 
Commission’s activity in this field can only be appreciated when it is 
realized that the decisions pressed for, as they are realized, constitute an 
important basis of the World Council of Churches service to refugees 


— a service which is offering to the world a Christian witness unparalleled 
in our generation. 


Problems in Africa 


I group together three somewhat unrelated problems which reflect 
an upsurge of concern on the part of the Asian-Arab world for the 
situation in Africa — apartheid in South Africa, and Morocco and 
Tunisia. It is not my intention nor will time permit me to consider the 
substance of these issues. I make reference to them solely to illustrate 
the kind of world problems with which the churches are profoundly 
concerned, but in relation to which it is difficult to support political action 
under the circumstances which we face. The C.C.I.A. as well as its 
parent bodies have on numerous occasions deplored the violation of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms whether in relation to individuals 
or to groups of people. They have declared themselves opposed to the 
evils of segregation and they have asserted the goal of autonomy or 
independence for non-self-governing peoples. These positions were 
advanced in consultations with United Nations delegates as the perplex- 
ing problems of Africa were under debate. However, it seemed necessary 
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at this time to remain neutral with respect to the specific resolutions or 
political devices by which amelioration of the problems was to be sought. 
There are two reasons for this. In the first place, it seemed highly 
important to avoid any semblance of political involvement which might 
jeopardize action under way within the Christian fellowship, as for 
example, in the case of apartheid in South Africa. In the second place, 
there is serious danger that the United Nations may be weakened if it is 
placed in a position where it is called upon to enforce action for which 
it has not yet attained sufficient maturity. We do injustice to the work 
of the international organization equally when we claim for it a power 
that it does not actually have, or ascribe to it a weakness which inheres 
not in structure but in the failure of its members to cooperate. 

In face of these circumstances C.C.I.A. representatives expressed 
their profound concern and their agreement with the objectives sought. 
In the absence of a clear mandate from their constituency they refrained 


from an endorsement of the particular instrumentalities by which the 
issues were to be attacked. 


Human Rights 


In the field of human rights and, more particularly of religious 


freedom, the C.C.I.A. has continued to move along two broad lines. 
The Commission has intervened in a number of situations where religious 
liberty was threatened or violated involving the seizure of church pro- 
perty, curtailment of freedom in pursuing normal church activities, 
restrictions upon travel of missionaries, and the imprisonment of mis- 
sionaries. While issues such as these were discussed with the United 
Nations delegates and secretariat, it must be frankly recognized that the 
United Nations is not, at this time, able to take effective action. Where 


intervention could be made directly with governments, more satisfactory 
results were achieved. 


By the action of its parent bodies, the C.C.I.A. has before it the 
specific issue of the violation of religious fredom in Colombia. This 
may be viewed as a test case. A comprehensive approach would involve 
independent verification of reports and a correlation of efforts to secure 
redress by publicity, appeal to governments and Roman Catholic autho- 
rities, recourse as may be possible to the United Nations, and the stimul- 
ation of action on the part of church commissions in numerous coun- 
tries. To meet such a responsibility the resources of the C.C.I.A. would 
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have to be substantially increased. Only limited but perhaps helpful 
steps can be taken in connection with the regular C.C.I.A. programme. 


The Commission has also given careful attention to the development 
of international standards of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
and international safeguards to defend basic human values. In this 
connection particular emphasis was laid upon the more widespread 
application of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and the 
drafting of the two International Covenants on Human Rights. 


Anticipating further efforts to delete or to limit the provision for 
“freedom to change his religion or belief” in the Covenant on Human 
Rights, the C.C.I.A. sent an enquiry to its Commissioners, National 
Commissions, and selected correspondents in order to guide its repre- 
sentative in the position which he should advocate. Replies to the 
enquiry revealed virtual unanimity in favour of including the provision 
“to maintain” in addition to the existing provision “to change his religion 
or belief,” and virtual unanimity in favour of a provision to safeguard 
against coercive measures which would impair the freedom to maintain 
or to change. After extensive and delicate consultation, a formula was 
found which seemed to protect religious liberty fully and, at the same 
time, would satisfy the demands of the largest number of governments. 


This formula was subsequently proposed by the Egyptian delegate and 
was unanimously adopted. 


a 
* * 


You will clearly understand that the brief illustrations I have given 
are inclusive neither as to the subjects presented nor as to the treatment 
of any one. They may serve to show how the work of the C.C.I.A. 
covers one aspect of a world peace movement, in that it is an organization 
which operates continuously in its effort to attack the root causes of war 
and to come to grips with the immediate threats to peace. You will not 
misunderstand me when I say that even in this one area the resources 
at our disposal are too limited to meet the multiplicity of the issues to 
be dealt with, or to utilize the promising opportunities which are at 
hand. If this is true, you can readily see that the second aspect of a 
world peace movement lies beyond the means of the C.C.I.A. There is 
urgent need for a world-wide educational programme which could reach 
down to the local parish and from which broad base periodic popular 
conferences could be projected with reasonable prospects of fruitful 
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influence. To meet this need, the financial support for the C.C.I.A. 
will have to be considerably expanded. The churches should reckon 
with the fact that their witness to the world of nations must depend for 
its ultimate effectiveness upon the enlightened conscience, the faith, and 
the intelligent action of Christians at the parish level. 

I conclude with certain observations which are personal in character 
but which do, I believe, reflect convictions widely held. 

We cannot ignore the disturbing reality that words are given differing 
meanings in different ideological camps. Notwithstanding, the churches 
and Christians must take their firm stand in the arena where the struggle 
for peace is being fought. Fear that their statements may be miscon- 
strued offers no excuse for surrendering the field to others or encouraging 
the impression that others excel in zeal and effort. Fully aware that 
brief statements may lack precision, on the background of my more 
explicit description of C.C.I.A. policy and activities, I venture to say: 

1. Let us seek peace — courageously, intelligently, unceasingly — 


remembering that our understanding of peace differs from the meaning 
which others attach to it. 


2. Let us promote social justice, knowing that service to our fellow 
men is a Christian duty in the fulfilment of which we build a healthy 


society in freedom and responsibility. 


3. Let us strive for reconciliation — before a war and as a means of 
preventing war — recognizing that reconciliation can be effected only 
when both parties play their responsible part, but remembering also 
that we must continuously cleanse our own hearts and practices so that 
we may be ready for reconciliation when the opportunity comes. 


4. Let us put our own houses in order, with the conviction that we 
must first speak to ourselves and to those who will listen to us, in order 
that we may progressively extend the area of our influence and ultimate- 
ly win a hearing from those who now oppose us. 

5. Let us work for conditions which permit the co-existence of con- 
flicting ideologies — as the necessary alternative to war — not in any sense 
ignoring the fact that peaceful competition is possible only when all 
major parties use methods of tolerance and respect the rights of others. 

6. Above all, /et us insistently proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
with the calm assurance that whatever life or death may bring we can 
confidently entrust our future to God’s good Providence. 

The outcome of our effort rests in God’s hands. 
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ECUMENICAL CHRONICLE 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Meetings of the Executive Committee 


In the period between the two meetings of the Central Committee, the Executive 
has met three times : in February 1952 in Lambeth Palace, London ; in August 1952 
in Nykebing, Denmark, and in December 1952 in Lucknow, India. It has become 
very clear that the practice of meeting twice a year is justified. For at each of its 
meetings the Committee has had to deal with important matters of policy and adminis- 
tration which needed careful consideration. 


Preparations for the Second Assembly 


The Executive Committee has devoted considerable time to the preparation of 
the General Assembly of the World Council. On the basis of the plans adopted 
by the Central Committee at Toronto and Rolle the subsidiary topics have been 
defined, the first introductory pamphlets on each topic have been issued and the 
preparatory commissions which are to produce the basic material for the Assembly 
itself have been set up. The Advisory Commission on the Theme has held its second 
meeting, at which the many comments and criticisms on its first report were fully 
considered, and issued a second report which has also been sent to the Churches. 

All actions which have been taken so far by the Central and Executive Committees 
together with recommendations concerning further action have been gathered into 
one work document which has been sent to the members of the Central Committee. 


Thus the Committee will be able to look at the Assembly as a whole and to consider 
what actions it desires to take. 


The Committee on Structure and Functioning of the W.C.C. 


At the meeting of the Central Committee in Rolle it was decided to set up a Com- 
mittee on Structure and Functioning of the W.C.C. This Committee was to evaluate 
the structure and review the procedures of the World Council and to report to the 
Central Committee, with a view to the preparation of a full report of the Central 
Committee to the Second Assembly. 

This Committee has held three sessions. The conclusions which it had reached 
in these meetings were discussed with the Executive Committee. While the Executive 
Committee has not had an opportunity to consider the many recommendations in 
detail, it desires to express its gratitude to the Chairman, the Rev. Leslie Cooke, and 
the members of the Committee for their very thorough and painstaking work. The 
Central Committee will want to study these proposals very carefully and will have 
to consider in which manner this study of the structure and functioning of the Council 
should be continued during the next year and a half and how the report on this 
subject is to be presented to the Second Assembly. Our purpose in this connection must 
be to elaborate a plan of organisation which will be sufficiently flexible for the Council to 
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be able to respond to new situations and to new needs, but which will at the same time 
be sufficiently efficient for us to make the best use of resources in men and money which 
are in the nature of the case inadequate for the great tasks to be accomplished. 


Relationships with the Orthodox Churches 


In January 1952 the CEcumenical Patriarch of Constantinople sent an encyclical 
letter to the Patriarch and the Heads of the autocephalous Orthodox Churches 
in which he gave expression to his convictions concerning the participation of the 
Orthodox Churches in the World Council. Patriarch Athenagoras emphasises 
strongly the desirability of full Orthodox participation in the Council. He considers 
the task of the rapprochement and co-operation of all the Christian Confessions 
and Organisations as a sacred obligation and a holy duty. The principal aim of the 
World Council, in his view, is a practical one. With regard to discussions on Faith 
and Order, he considers that the Orthodox Churches should avoid participation 
in such discussions since they have as their aim the union of Churches. On the other 
hand, the Orthodox Churches should inform the other Churches about the content 
of the Orthodox faith. 

Finally, the Ecumenical Patriarch asks the Orthodox Churches to make the neces- 
sary arrangements so that they may be fully prepared for active participation in World 
Council Assemblies and other meetings, and make a contribution in keeping with 
their historic mission. 

This important document deserves careful study. It is a matter of encouragement 
that the CEcumenical Patriarch has confirmed the convictions about the significance 
of the ecumenical movement which were contained in the famous Encyclical of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarchate of 1920. And — particularly in view of the forthcoming 
Assembly — we are happy to note the desire of the Patriarch, which is also our 
desire, that the Orthodox Churches should have strong and adequate representation 
in World Council meetings. 

With regard to the problem of Orthodox participation in Faith and Order 
further discussion will be required. It has perhaps not yet been made sufficiently 
clear that the purpose of Faith and Order is not to negotiate church union but only 
to study questions of faith and order in their bearing on the unity of the Church. 


New Developments at the Chateau de Bossey 

At its last meeting the Central Committee authorised the creation of a Graduate 
School of Ecumenical Studies which was to be closely related to the University 
of Geneva and its Faculty of Theology but was to be directed by a Board appointed 
by the Central Committee itself. On October 1, 1952, this graduate school began to 
function, and on November | it was officially inaugurated. The number of students 
is satisfactory. It is hoped that the Churches will increasingly consider and use this 
school as their own instrument for the preparation of ecumenical leaders. 

The reconstruction of the buildings in which the Ecumenical Institute and the 
Graduate School are housed has now been completed. The special building com- 
mittee set up by the Central Committee to ensure that the funds given for that purpose 
by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., would be spent as wisely as possible has supervised 
the work. After the completion of the reconstruction, there will remain a small 
balance of the funds given for the work, to be set aside as a maintenance reserve. 
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The amount will unfortunately be less than the fr. 100,000 mentioned at the Rolle 
meeting, but will be at least fr. 35,000. There is reason for considerable satisfaction 
about the results of the work done on the buildings. It is particularly gratifying 
that Bossey now has its own chapel. The question of the interior arrangement of 
this chapel, which in the nature of the case will have to be ecumenical, will be studied 
by a special group appointed for that purpose. 


The Third World Conference on Faith and Order 


The most important event in the life of the World Council during the period 
under review has been the Third World Conference on Faith and Order, held at 
Lund, Sweden. One hundred and thirteen Churches were represented, and since the 
last Faith and Order Conference had taken place in 1937 this was for the great 
majority of the delegates their first experience of a world meeting wholly concerned 
with the questions of faith and order in their bearing upon the unity of the Church. 

The Conference dealt with the following themes : 

The Nature of the Church ; 
Ways of Worship ; 
Intercommunion. 


In addition, through speeches and in all the sections, the problem of the social 
and cultural factors influencing Church unity was considered. The Official Report 
of the findings of the Conference has been published (“Third World Conference 
on Faith and Order : Official Report’’), and a longer report of the meeting is planned. 

There is no doubt that the Lund Conference has been a deeply significant ecumeni- 
cal experience for those delegates themselves. Both during and after the Conference 


very many expressed their sense of deep gratitude for the discoveries which can 
only be made in such personal and thorough ecumenical confrontation. But the 
question arises whether the Conference made an objective contribution to the cause 
of Christian unity. In this respect there is less unanimity. Some would emphasise 
the fact that the Conference made it clear that at certain crucial points of the conversa- 
tion about faith and order we have now arrived at a situation in which there remain 
few possibilities for concrete steps forward. Others, however, have returned from 
Lund with a strong conviction that the present deadlock can be broken and that 
Lund itself made a beginning in breaking through it at various points, most notably 
in its report on “‘Christ and His Church” and in its emphasis on the eschatological 
perspective in which Christian unity should be seen. In any case, Lund has shown 
that Faith and Order is confronted with a great and rewarding task. 

It is most encouraging to find that the Faith and Order Conference has approved 
unanimously the new constitution for Faith and Order, which is the outcome 
of much discussion within the Faith and Order Commission and of considerable 
consultation with the World Council’s Executive Committee. We express the hope 
that this new constitution, which seeks to relate Faith and Order more closely to 
the World Council as a whole, so that the issue of Christian unity may have its place 
at the centre of the life of the Council, will be approved by the Central Committee. 
If it is done, we shall have taken an important further step in the process of integration 
of the ecumenical movement, a process which was begun fifteen years ago. 
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Visit of the General Secretary to the South African Churches 


According to the wish of the Central Committee, the General Secretary has 
made an extended visit to the Churches in South Africa. He had occasion to confer 
with church leaders of both the member Churches and several other Churches, and 
of the various racial groups. In the course of these discussions he was able to acquaint 
himself with the facts of the situation, and to learn the convictions concerning the 
racial situation held by the South African Churches. At the same time he gave 
expression to the concern about that situation felt in many parts of the ecumenical 
movement, and interpreted the statements concerning the Christian position toward 
racial problems which have been made by the First Assembly and by the Central 
Committee. 

Such frank and fraternal conversations would seem to be the most effective con- 
tribution which the World Council can make at the present time toward the solution 
of the very serious problem of race relations in South Africa. At the conclusion 
of his Report to the Central Committee (which has already been made public so as 
to avoid its becoming out of date), the General Secretary makes specific proposals 
concerning the ways in which these conversations could be continued and intensified. 

We take it that the Central Committee will want to consider and discuss this 
Report very thoroughly, and will make specific recommendations as to further 
action to be taken in this respect. It has already been shown that owing to its specific 
character and its manner of operation the World Council can make a contribu- 
tion in this realm such as no other body can make. This is a reason for gratitude, 
but means that in this field we have a very special obligation to do everything in 


our power to help in the solving of the racial problems in South Africa and else- 
where. 


Relationships with the International Missionary Council 


During the last eighteen months, the association between the World Council 
and the I.M.C. has, as the Joint Committee of the two puts it, “borne rich fruit and 
increased in scope.”’ The discussion on the relation between “mission and unity” 
begun at the last Central Committee meeting, has continued and led to the adop- 
tion of a notable statement on this subject by the Willingen Conference. The work 
of Dr. Rajah B. Manikam as secretary for East Asia, representing both bodies, 
and especially his visits to the East Asian Churches, has inaugurated a new era in 
ecumenical co-operation between these Churches. The two bodies stand together 
behind the work of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, which 
has become an indispensable instrument for common Christian action in the realm 
of international affairs. And new plans have been worked out (and will be submitted 
to this Committee) to ensure that in the realm of inter-church aid the Churches 
and the mission societies may arrive at a common strategy embracing the needs 
of Churches all over the world. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether the time has come for 
closer integration of the two bodies. The Joint Committee has stated its conviction 
as follows : ‘“‘The task of the immediate future lies in the strengthening of common 
witness and action, as autonomous but essentially interdependent bodies.” 
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The International Situation 


During the period under review the Executive Committee has not issued any 
statements on the subject of international relations, but this matter had a prominent 
place in its meetings. Thus the Committee had a full report from Dr. Niemoeller 
on his visit to Moscow, which he had undertaken on the invitation of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. Again, the Committee has remained in close contact with the work 
of the C.C.I.A., the officers of which have been indefatigable in seeking and finding 
opportunities to make constructive contributions to the solution of the seemingly 
insoluble problems of present-day international relationships. 

The C.C.I.A. has addressed itself to the issue of a cease-fire in Korea, and to 
disarmament ; its statements on technical assistance and on food and agriculture 
have been widely distributed ; it has contributed to more adequate arrangements 
for meeting the increasingly urgent needs of refugees ; it has continued its efforts to 
achieve an international standard of religious freedom and to secure the observance 
thereof in concrete national situations. 


In order to show that they were ready to discuss the problems of peacemaking 
with any who desired to approach the Churches on this subject, the officers of the 
C.C.I.A. have had a meeting with leaders of the World Council for Peace. But 
neither the C.C.I.A. nor the World Council of Churches has accepted invitations 
to participate in any of the congresses organised by the Peace Council, since these 
meetings are based on principles which are not in consonance with the principles 
laid down in the statements adopted by the C.C.I.A. or by the World Council bodies. 

It has, however, been made clear again and again that World Council officers 


are eager to meet with church leaders from the Churches in Eastern Europe in order 
to discuss the problems of international relations. During the last summer various 


opportunities for individual contacts have presented themselves, and these have 
been used to the full. 


Departmental Activities 


The various departments have submitted their reports to the Central Commit- 
tee, and these will come up for discussion in the sub-committee or in plenary session. 
The Executive Committee has regularly reviewed their work. It has been impressed 
by the fact that every one of them is confronted by the situation that the demands 
made upon them are greater than they can meet. In this connection special reference 
should be made to the work for refugees. At the time of the last Central Committee 
meeting it seemed that our obligations in this field would gradually diminish. As 
a matter of fact our obligations have increased, and the scope of our work has been 
considerably enlarged, as we had to accept responsibility for Orthodox and Protestant 
refugees in East Asia and elsewhere. In view of this situation the Executive Committee 
has adopted a statement to the Churches in which our specific ecumenical task in 
this field was once again confirmed and emphasised. 


We are glad to report that the Commission on the Life and Work of Women 
in the Church, which has had no full-time secretary since Miss Sarah Chakko left, 
will be served from January 1 by M"¢ Madeleine Barot. We desire to express our 
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gratitude to Mrs. Kathleen Bliss, who has not only given us the excellent survey 
on “‘The Status and Service of Women in the Churches,” but also kept the work 
of the Commission going during the last eighteen months. 


The Third World Conference of Christian Youth 


Through its Youth Department the World Council has sponsored, in co-opera- 
tion with the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s the World’s Y.W.C.A., the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and the World Council of Christian Education, the 
Third World Conference of Christian Youth, held in December 1952 in Kottayam, 
Travancore. This meeting, which had a majority of Asian delegates, had been 
planned as ‘“‘a world conference in an Asian setting.”’ And this it proved to be. 
A most notable aspect of the gathering was the intensive and fruitful impact which 
the Conference made on the life of the Churches in Travancore. Nearly one hundred 
parishes were visited by groups of delegates, and large numbers congregated for the 
public meetings and especially for the St. Thomas festival. And so the Conference 
became a unique adventure in bringing the ecumenical message into the lives of 
ordinary church members. 

The exchange of thought between the Asian delegates and those from other 
parts of the world proved to be at first a disturbing experience, for they seemed to 
live in different worlds, but it led finally to a great enrichment and a better under- 
standing of the universal character of the Christian faith. 


Finance 


With regard to the financial situation, the Executive Committee can give the 
encouraging report that the condition is sound. There was no deficit over the year 
1951, nor is a deficit expected over the year 1952. In the meantime, the amounts 
budgeted for the general reserve and for the Assembly have been set aside for those 
purposes. We desire to express our great gratitude to the many Churches all over 
the world which have made this result possible, and particularly to those Churches 
which — often at the cost of real sacrifice — have increased their giving. 

But this does not mean that we have no immediate financial problems. It must 
not be forgotten that the World Council recently lost three Associate General Secreta- 
ries without replacing them, and that it is not at present carrying out the full pro- 
gramme agreed upon by the Amsterdam Assembly, particularly in that no Depart- 
ment of Information has been established. We desire especially to call attention 
to the fact that the building situation at our Geneva headquarters becomes increa- 
singly unsatisfactory. A considerable part of the staff work in wooden barracks 
which were set up as temporary buildings and which should as soon as possible 
be replaced by permanent ones. Again, the ecumenical library, which is becoming 
a unique collection of ecumenical literature, has no adequate space. The head- 
quarters has no chapel, and it is difficult to see how to find sufficient room for the 
extra staff members who will be needed during the period of preparation for the 
Second Assembly. 

The Executive Committee expresses therefore the hope that this meeting of the 
Central Committee will give special attention to this unsolved problem. 
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Staff 


Since the meeting at Rolle we have had to take leave of several of our most 
valuable members of the staff. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, one of the true pioneers of the ecumenical movement, 
who has been actively associated with the bodies out of which the World Council 
grew and with the World Council itself for some twenty-five years, has accepted 
an important post in his own Church which will fortunately make it possible for 
him to remain in close touch with the Council. The World Council feels deeply 
grateful for the many outstanding services which he has rendered to it at the time 
of its formation, in the critical days of the war, and in the period of development 
since Amsterdam. 

Similarly, the Reverend Oliver S. Tomkins has accepted the invitation to become 
Warden of Lincoln Theological College, in England. We rejoice in the fact that 
he is ready to serve as chairman of the new working committee of Faith and Order. 
He has brought the challenge of Christian unity before many in and outside the 
World Council, and has been a most trusted counsellor in matters relating to the 
Orthodox Churches, in arranging for worship at ecumenical meetings, and in many 
other questions of policy. 

Dr. Hans Hoekendijk leaves us in order to join the Faculty of Theology in 
Utrecht. With his sharp critical mind and his deep conviction concerning evangelism, 
he has laid the foundation for all further work which the Council will be called 
to undertake in this realm. 

Dr. Wolfgang Schweitzer has accepted a University post in Heidelberg. He has 
broken new ground with his thorough work on the relevance of the Bible for all 
ecumenical study and action. 

We shall fortunately be able to make definite proposals concerning the filling 
of several of these posts. But we do not come with proposals concerning the appoint- 
ment of Associate General Secretaries. The reason is that the choice of such Associate 
General Secretaries depends so largely on the decisions which will be taken regarding 
the structure of the World Council organisation after the Assembly. This means, 
however, that instead of having five Associate General Secretaries, as we had in 
1948, we shall during the next eighteen months have only two. Under the circum- 
stances this is inevitable, but it will mean that the General Secretariat will not be 
able to meet all the demands which are made upon it, and that during this period 
there cannot be as much visiting of the Churches as is desirable. 


Preparations for the Lucknow Meeting of the Central Committee 


An invitation to meet at Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, issued by the 
member Churches in India, the National Christian Council of India and Isabella 
Thoburn College, was accepted by the Executive Committee. In preparing for this 
meeting of the Central Committee the Executive Committee followed the instruc- 
tion of the Central Committee to secure special representation from the Churches 
in East Asia. Accordingly, all member Churches in East Asia, Australia and New 
Zealand were invited to send a special representative to this meeting who would 
sit in a consultative capacity. We ‘were glad to find that so many Churches had 
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responded. We also invited a limited number of individual consultants to 
help us in our deliberations. In this manner this first meeting of our Committee 
on Asian soil became an opportunity for the World Council to come to 
know far more intimately the convictions and concerns of the Churches of Asia, 
and for the Asian Churches to come to know the life of the World Council at first 
hand. 


The main themes for our discussion were chosen because they were at the 
same time relevant for the Asian Christian situation and for the work of the World 
Council. Thus we dealt with the problems of Asia seen in a world-wide perspec- 
tive, we considered the interdependence of the evangelistic task and our work 
for Christian unity, and we prepared ourselves for the Evanston Assembly as 
we discussed its central subject, The Christian Hope. 


Documents Received from the Hungarian Member Churches 





Two important documents have been received from the Hungarian member 
Churches. These were presented and explained to the Executive Committee by 
Bishop Peter, who emphasised the desire of these Churches to continue to play 
their full role in the life of the Council, and expressed the gratitude of these Churches 
for the Second Report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme of the Assembly. 
The specific proposals contained in these documents which concern World Council 
action for the sake of the maintenance of peace were discussed with Bishop Peter. 
They will be communicated to the Central Committee along with other proposals 
on the same subject. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY TO THE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Introduction 





The Report of the Executive Committee has spoken of the main developments 
in the life of the World Council since the 1951 meeting of the Central Committee. 
The report of the General Secretary can therefore confine itself to some general 
considerations about the life of the World Council during that same period. 






The General Mood of Impatience 


Like all other world bodies, the World Council has to carry on its work in the 
atmosphere of frustation and impatience which characterises our historical situation, 
and which manifests itself particularly in a general mood of irritation with regard to 
the inability of the organs of international co-operation to find solutions for any of 
the major issues with which the nations are confronted. The recent manifestations 
of this breakdown of confidence in the processes of international co-operation are 
fresh in our memories. Nor is there reason to suppose that the crisis will soon 
be overcome. For its roots go deep. The “one” world about which we have heard 
such hopeful prophecies proves to consist of many different worlds, each with its 
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own sense of destiny, its own standard of judgment, its own rhythm of movement, 
its own spiritual language. And these worlds find it practically impossible to under- 
stand each other. Just at the moment when we need international co-operation 
so very badly, we come up against that tragic truth which the Oxford Conference 
of 1937 expressed so clearly, there can be no stability in international life so long 
as we do not have a common ethos, a common sense of values, a common under- 
standing of peace and justice. 


Impatience in the Churches 


Now this general mood of impatience likewise characterises the life of the Churches 
in their togetherness. For (it is asked) if our basic crisis is a spiritual one, a break- 
down of the moral basis of relations between nations, is it not up to the Churches 
to overcome that crisis — and yet are they really overcoming it? It would seem 
that the Churches themselves are involved in the universal deadlock. Many, both 
inside and outside the Churches, are declaring that “the Churches ought to do 
something,” and at the same time adding to the confusion by failing to indicate 
just what it is that the Churches ought to do. Others come forward with panaceas 
which prove to be no more than a reflection of secular political schemes or ideologies 
whose acceptance would lead the Churches to give spiritual sanction to one particular 
nation or group of nations, or to one or other of the conflicting ideologies. On 
the other hand, there is also serious questioning as to whether the Churches have 
really begun to measure the depth of the present crisis in human relationships, 


and whether they are able to utter the concrete word of judgment and salvation 
which the situation demands. 


How this Affects the World Council 


It is inevitable that the World Council of Churches should become involved in 
this situation. It would be a sign of death rather than of life if we were managing 
to keep out of it. If we did not come in for our share of impatient questioning, this 
would only mean that nothing more was expected of us. And so we have every 
reason to listen to the many criticisms, exhortations and proposals which are addressed 
to us in one way or another, and to use this time of universal mutual criticism as an 
opportunity for self-examination. 


In doing so, we must of course distinguish between the different forms of impa- 
tience with which we are confronted. For there is impatience and impatience. 
There is a holy impatience and a most unholy impatience. And both of them play 
their role in the discussions about the Council. Holy impatience is found where 
men feel acutely the divergence between the Will of God and the actions of men. 
Unholy impatience is found where men strive to force the situation by imposing 
their self-centred ideas and solutions. 


We must not go out of the way for those who want action for action’s sake, 
who want us to make sensational gestures in order to impress the world, to give 


up our fundamental spiritual independence in order to become allies of one particular 
bloc or ideology. 
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But we must be ready to hear the call of those who wonder whether the Council 
is really responding to the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, and whether we show the 
necessary imagination and courage to act as becomes the Church of Jesus Christ. 

Now the specific questions which are most often raised concerning the Council 
are, especially, whether we are really doing our duty in manifesting unity in Christ, 
and whether we are really rendering a clear witness to the Lordship of Christ in the 
international situation. Let us consider these two questions for a moment. 


Are we Failing in our Task of Manifesting Christian Unity ? 


We have recently heard references to an “‘ecumenical malaise.’”’ Those who use 
that phrase explain by stating that the hopes with which the World Council was 
created have not been fulfilled. We have in the Council, they maintain, a facade 
of unity rather than unity itself. The organisational framework seems to them to 
cover the unpleasant reality of our continued division, which we are unable to 
overcome. They point to the growth of confessionalism, and consider that the 
work of Faith and Order, and more particularly the Lund Conference, has not led 
to any appreciable result. 


How much truth is there in these allegations? In trying to answer this question, 
I have no intention of defending the Council, its leaders or any sector of its work. 
For I consider it essential that we should arrive at as realistic and true an analysis 
of our real situation as possible. In that light I would offer the following observations. 

It is a fact that the creation of the World Council in 1948 aroused a widespread 
sense of expectation — expectation that a wholly new era had begun in the relations 
of the Churches to one another, and that this would find expression in drastic action 
in the direction of organic union. In this respect the well-meaning people who have 
sought to help the cause of the Council by claiming for it far more than it has ever 
claimed for itself have rendered it a disservice. For it was inevitable that those 
who had heard of the emergence of the ““World Church” would become disappointed 
when they saw that the existence of the Council did not result in radical changes in 
relations between the Churches. It was not sufficiently realised (partly because 
we for our part did not explain the point) that the very fact of the new covenant 
of discussion and co-operation was itself an important fresh development in the 
history of the Church, and that this fresh development could only bear fruit at 
long range, since the Churches needed time for the process of learning to adjust 
their largely self-centred ways of life and thought to the new ecumenical realities. 

But that is not all. There is also some objective truth in the statement that we 
are passing through a difficult moment in the relations of the Churches to each 
other. For there is without doubt a growing confessional consciousness, and, 
although this is certainly not intended, such emphasis on the confessional heritage 
does not make it easier for Churches of different confessions to understand each 
other, to co-operate effectively, or to unite. 

At this point, however, the question of the right standard of judgment enters in. 
Is it right to apply only this one criterion of immediate, tangible achievements in 
reunion? Must the whole question of Christian unity not be seen in a wider and 
deeper context? Is the fundamental question not rather whether the Churches, 
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or at least considerable groups within the Churches, are discovering the reality of the 
Church Universal, and in fact receiving spiritual gifts from each other? May it 
not be that we are in a stage of ecumenical relations in which we cannot advance 
towards reunion before we have met each other at a deeper level and learned to 
seek unity at the only place where it can be found, namely at the centre — that is, 
in a deeper understanding of the Gospel of God in Christ? To my mind, the real 
significance of Lund lies at that point. At Lund we were not very effective in finding 
formulae by which doctrinal divergence might be overcome, but we became more 
deeply convinced than even before that there is unity to be found, if we can only 
penetrate together to the core of our faith. And so the vast majority of the Lund 
delegates went home not with a sense of frustration but with a sense of mission. 
They had seen that it was worthwhile to struggle for unity, and they were resolved 
to draw the consequences as soon as they saw an opening for action. 


And even in the confessionalism of our day there is a double recognition of the 
inescapable claim which the Church Universal makes upon all of us. For in most 
confessional movements of our time we find that the confessional heritage is redefined 
in the light of the ecumenical encounter, and we find also that the attempt is made 
to show how this confessional approach is an avenue towards rather than away 
from ecumenical unity. 


I do not deny that this situation creatés grave problems for all of us. But I say 


that these problems exist within an ecumenical framework which only the blind 
and deaf can deny. 


And I would add a word about the theological discussion which goes on in the 
Council, and most particularly in the Commission which is preparing for the main 


theme of the Assembly. The task to which that group of men and women from the 
most diverse backgrounds addressed itself was almost insuperably difficult, and 
there were moments when they despaired of arriving at any results. But here also 
a degree of unity was found for which every single member of the Commission feels 
profoundly thankful. 


With respect to unity, therefore, there is no room for ingratitude or defeatism. 
But there is room for the right, the spiritual impatience which sees the disproportion 
between the call of God and our present condition, between the true unity given 
to us in our ecumenical life and the disunion of our church bodies. 


Are we Failing in our Task of bearing Witness before the World ? 


The second main question which is raised about the Council’s work is whether 
it is really fulfilling its prophetic task and speaking out as a spokesman for the 
Church of Christ in its universality, its independence of the world, its total commit- 
ment to its Lord. Our Council is criticised for remaining silent about many of the 
burning issues of our time, for being too closely connected with one group of nations, 
or else for its neutrality when crucial issues are at stake. These criticisms are partly 
based on ignorance concerning the statements which the World Council has actually 
made and the work which it is actually doing. The number of those who are aware 
of all that the Council has said at Amsterdam and since about international problems 
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is distressingly small. And it is not yet sufficiently widely known that we have in 
the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs a body of remarkably 
competent Christian men who are seeking to crystallise Christian convictions 
on the most acute issues of international life and exert a continuous and 
increasingly effective influence on the circles where political decisions are being 
made. 

But it remains a fact — and a fact of which we are all deeply and painfully aware 
— that our fellowship is not at present giving clear and definite guidance to its mem- 
bers and to the world concerning the way out of the present impasse. This is of 
course, due to the circumstance that our Churches live in different worlds and have 
very widely differing views on the international situation. Many of these Churches 
are themselves divided on important questions of international affairs. And the real 
question is therefore rather whether we are doing everything in our power to 


overcome these divergences and to find each other on the basis of our common 
Christian faith. 


Now this leads us to the heart of the matter. We need not be ashamed if we 
fail to find common answers and solutions. For it may well be that this is the very 
lesson which God desires us to learn in this hour of history, that we are not the 
lords of history and that we must patiently and expectantly wait for the moment 
when He shall give us a clear word to speak together. But we fail in our duty when 
we do not make desperate efforts — even in the midst of the impasse — to be the 
Church of Christ together. And that means that in spite of and beyond all diver- 
gences of opinion we should strive unceasingly to keep the unity of the Spirit, and 
hold to one another across all iron curtains and national and social barriers. The 
greatest contribution we can make to world peace is perhaps not in the realm 
of statements but in the maintenance of a fellowship which transcends man- 
made divisions. There is an arresting phrase in one of the documents of the Asian 
Study Conference : “Christians have in the Church a basis for making decisions 
on any issue in terms of principle without a priori commitment to either party in 
the conflict.” The World Council serves the cause of world peace especially by 
manifesting the independence, the cohesion, the concern for ail men, which belong 
to the nature of the Christian Church. 


Need one add that that is also why our practical work among refugees is so 
absolutely essential for the spiritual integrity of the Council? We are sometimes 
foolishly accused of being a council of and for ecclesiastics exclusively concerned 
with theological discussion. As a matter of fact by far the largest number of World 
Council workers are engaged in the service of the homeless and the disinherited, 
and we are grateful that it is so. 


Do we fail in prophetic witness to the world ? Yes, we do, in so far as we do not 
speak together as clearly and definitely as the situation requires. And we must 
continually pray that God may give us more light, and that we may find a true word 
of guidance for the nations. But at the same time we may say, humbly and grate- 
fully, that the Council is being used to bear witness in other and not unimportant 
ways to the Lordship of Christ. 





The General Assembly as the Major Test 


The greatest test which the Council will have to meet in the immediate future 
is the second Assembly. 

It will be a severe test because it is the second Assembly. The first Assembly 
owed its dynamism very largely to the common conviction that this was a new depar- 
ture. The Churches as such were coming together for the first time in modern history 
to make this new covenant with one another. The second Assembly will not be 
carried by that sense of newness. It will stand or fail wholly by the spiritual quality 
of its work. And that test has to be met in the critical historical situation of these 
years of deadlock and frustration, when the tensions in the world and in our 
own ranks are near the breaking-point. In sucha situation we can only go forward 
in the faith that the Holy Spirit will take charge of our Assembly. 

Now we have reason to be greatly encouraged by the fact that the theme of the 
Christian Hope which was chosen in 1950 has already proved to be a point of crys- 
tallisation for the thinking of the Churches. And also by the further fact that the 
rather risky decision to entrust the preparation of this theme to a group of theolo- 
gians and laymen of the most diverse backgrounds has resulted in truly creative 
ecumenical discussion, both in the group itself and between them and many member 
Churches. In this sense the Assembly has already begun, and the beginnings have 
been promising. The biggest task is now before us — to ensure that this discussion 
of our Christian hope and its relevance for the world shall embrace the whole 
membership of our Churches, and that its results shall find such clear formulation 
that the Assembly will not only speak concerning hope but become an instrument 
in the hand of God to give hope to the Churches, and to the world. 


This Meeting in Asia as an Immediate Test 


We are deeply grateful that our last meeting of the Central Committee before the 
Assembly year is taking place in Asia. We badly needed to give the World Council 
this Asian baptism, and our Asian member Churches had the right to expect that 
the Council would come to visit them and listen to them in their own surroundings. 
Already those from other continents who had the privilege of participating in the 
World Christian Youth Conference in Travancore and in the Asian Study Conference 
here in Lucknow have found their ecumenical vision enlarged, their conceptions 
challenged, as they came to know the Asian perspective on the problems of the 
Churches and of the world. 

Asia has its own forms of impatience — holy impatience over the disunity of 
the Church and over social and racial injustice, and perhaps also unholy impatience 
which it is at least good for all of us to reckon with. 


Endurance 


I have spoken of impatience. Let my last word be of patience. For in this 
present situation of the world, of the Church, of the ecumenical movement, 
we have special reason to listen again to what the Word of God has to say 
about the patience of the saints. There is perhaps no other book in the Bible 
which contains that message in a more explicit and condensed form than the Epistle 
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to the Hebrews. When it speaks of “Aypomone,” it means all that is included in 
the words “endurance,” “patience,” “‘steadfastness,” ‘“‘tenacity,” “faithfulness,” 
Hebrews 10: 36 tells us, ““For you have need of endurance so that you may do the 
Will of God and receive what is promised.”” We need nothing less than single-minded 
clinging to the certainty that “Dieu le veut’? — God has laid this task upon us. If 
that certainty lives in us, we may also make our own the following words of the 
text just mentioned, ““We are not of those who shrink back and are destroyed, but 
of those who have faith and keep their souls.” 


LETTER TO THE CHURCHES IN THE WORLD COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


(The following letter to the member Churches of the World Council was approved 
by the Central Committee at its concluding session at Lucknow.) 


Brethren : The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches has held 
its first meeting on Asian soil. While conscious of needs in many parts of the world, 
here at Lucknow we have been confronted with some of the vital problems of Asia 
today. Through our contacts with leaders of Church and State, through the reports 
of the East Asian Study Conference organized by the World Council prior to our 
own meeting, and in discussion together, certain concerns have come to us with 
a new sense of urgency. We desire to share with you, the member Churches of the 
World Council, considerations which surely mean increased responsibilities for 
the Church both in Asia and elsewhere. 


We are grateful for the fact of the ecumenical movement because it helps us 
to face the situation within a world-wide Christian fellowship. The fact that we 
are members one of another, and confront these difficulties together, places new 
obligations on us all. 


As the servants of One Who speaks to us of the cup of water and daily bread 
we must recognize that we are confronted in Asia by whole peoples in desperate 
need of food, clothing and shelter. We must support the efforts of all those working 
for material and social welfare. The people of Asia are also seeking well-ordered 
political life and true community. Above all we see their need for an ultimate faith 
by which to live and for knowledge of Christ who alone can impart this. 


The struggle for, and the attainment of, national independence, the break-up 
of the old village structure of society and the attempt to build up a society based 
on industrial techniques, the challenge to old customs and traditions through new 
conceptions of fundamental rights, the transformations in the status of women and 
the pattern of the family, all these indicate the vast dimensions of the revolution. 


1. The Imperative of Social Justice 


Our meeting has brought home to us the poverty and distress of these peoples 
as well as their efforts to grapple with their problems. They are demanding social 
conditions which are worthy of human beings. Churches all over the world must 
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ask how they can help the people of Asia in their efforts to attain a standard 
of living which meets basic human needs, and in their search for a more just social 
and economic order. 


The Church in Asia has the crucial task of helping to provide the true moral 
and spiritual dynamic for the peoples longing for social justice and peace. Without 
this dynamic their longing cannot be realized and may easily be betrayed by false 
hopes. 

To meet these needs, the full support of the Christian community in under- 
developed countries must be rallied behind the efforts of their governments and 
peoples to tackle their own economic problems. The Churches in the more developed 
countries must urge their peoples and Governments to do everything possible to 
strengthen programmes of technical assistance, without which such efforts in Asia 
cannot succeed. This assistance will be effective and welcome only when it expresses 
a concern for man and his needs wherever he lives, and is a manifestation of human 
solidarity. It must therefore be given with sensitivity to the economic, political 
and social goals of the peoples of Asia. 


Rearmament and military tension seriously reduce the resources available for 
industrial development in Asia. They also create an attitude of mind which leads 
to national and international policies in which positive programmes of social recon- 
struction tend to be neglected. The Christian Churches must help their peoples and 
Governments to reckon with the threat to the social development of these countries, 
which is created by tensions and power rivalries. 


2. The Christian Basis of Political Freedom 


These countries which are attempting to construct political institutions that 
give form to their new sense of freedom are forced to look for the cultural and religious 
foundations of responsible social life. In this situation the Churches of Asia must 
continue to make clear that the fundamental rights of man will only be firmly grounded 
in so far as these are related to the Christian view of man as a child of God in Christ. 


Freedom can only be retained in a society which is based on the integrity of the 
individual. 


The Christian understanding of man is directly relevant to the search for new 
foundations for society. Churches rooted in Eastern soil must be helped in making 
this witness real and effective. Only as the Church can offer actual demonstrations 
of the creation of Christian character, of community living, brotherly service and 
reconciling fellowship will it fulfil its redemptive task in the midst of the changes 


taking place in all aspects of Asian society. Here the local congregation of the Church 
has an indispensable part to play. 


3. The Call to Missionary Obedience and Unity 


The missionary task of the Church is more important than ever in Asia today. 
Amid elemental hunger, the uprooting of life and the struggle to rebuild, the funda- 
mental need is still man’s need for God. It must be known that within the events 
of our time His Presence is to be discerned in judgment and blessing. Christ alone 
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makes this knowledge possible in all its redemptive power. To preach Him and 
bear witness to Him amidst the claims of other faiths is a task of burning urgency. 
Yet we have scarcely begun to encounter and understand the other great religions 
of Asia on their own ground. 


Again, the fulfilment by Churches of their missionary task brings particular 
responsibilities in Asia. The Churches are called to make their life a witness to social 
justice and political freedom. Only so can they find an opening in the hearts of 
these peoples for the greater treasure entrusted to the Church. 


The overwhelming evangelistic task in Asia is the concern of the whole Church. 
This responsibility now falls primarily upon the churches in Asia. But the Western 
churches need to redouble, and not slacken, their missionary endeavour in Asia. 
Yet this contribution from the West must be undertaken in a spirit of partnership 
with the younger Churches, and along lines which will strengthen them for their 
own missionary obedience. 


No one can enter today into the Asian scene without realizing at every hand 
the urgency with which many of the churches and Christian people are crying for 
unity. Where Christians find themselves as a small minority in the midst of vast 
communities of non-Christian peoples the call of God to all of us to seek for unity 
is powerfully reinforced by the demands and circumstances of the situation, and by 
their own task of witness. 


There are dangers in this very sense of urgency which cannot be disregarded. 
Unity may sometimes be looked upon as a solution of all problems. It may be sought 
without due regard for truth in doctrine and soundness in order. But, having said 
this, we feel bound to state that the Churches of the West are called to show great 
understanding and a readiness to give full freedom and continuing support to their 
brethren in the East as they seek to find God’s purpose for them in their own time 
and place. 


“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make His paths straight.” 


A LETTER TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


(At its meeting in Lucknow the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches approved nemine contradicente the following letter addressed to the 
President of the General Assembly of the United Nations. The letter was signed on 
behalf of the Committee by the Bishop of Chichester.) 


*‘The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches meeting at 
Lucknow has requested me as its Chairman to express to you as President of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations its deep concern at the growing deteriora- 
tion in the relations between the rival groupings of powers and to make an appeal 
to the United Nations. It is profoundly distressed at the widespread sense of frustra- 
tion over the increasing bitterness which affects relations between the powers, In 
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addressing you it believes that it not only speaks for the delegates from the churches 


of many lands but also reflects the great body of Christian opinion throughout 
the world. 


“The World Council of Churches is appalled by the suffering and anxiety which 
the wars now raging inflict upon the peoples on whose soil they are fought and upon 
all engaged in the fighting. It assures you, Mr. President, that millions of people 
whom it represents are longing and praying for an honourable peace. 


“The Central Committee wishes me to say how greatly it appreciates the efforts 
of the United Nations to overcome what is apparently the one remaining obstacle 
to the conclusion of an armistice in Korea. It regrets that no plan has so far been 
found acceptable to all parties. It most earnestly urges the United Nations to perse- 
vere in its efforts to resolve the conflict by a truce which will safeguard prisoners of 
war against forcible repatriation or forcible detention. 


“The question of repatriation may not be the only obstacle to the conclusion 
of agreements to end fighting, and other steps may have to be taken. The Central 
Committee therefore welcomes the expressed willingness of the highest authorities 
of certain great powers to hold personal discussion and trusts that the essential 
preliminary conditions of successful consultation may be satisfied. 


“The immediate object for which the United Nations intervened has been fulfilled. 
There now remains the settlement of the Korean question with a view to the unifica- 
tion and independence of Korea. The Central Committee is far from underestimat- 
ing the difficulties. But it is convinced that the only way to end the bloodshed in 
Korea and so hasten the solution not only of the Korean but also of wider ques- 


tions is through negotiated settlements. A deep sense of responsibility therefore 
prompts this appeal to the United Nations to guard against any extension of the 
conflict and to persist unceasingly in the promotion of negotiations until success is 


achieved. It commends the more widespread use in. international conference of 
an umpire. 


“The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches is also aware that 
the serious economic needs of many countries in different parts of the world es- 
pecially in Asia cry out for attention. It appreciates the notable work done through 
technical assistance and in other humanitarian ways by the United Nations and 
urges the nations unitedly to devote their resources to meet this call. But in this 
grave and perilous hour of the breaking of the deadlock in Korea is the immediate 
and essential step to these wider constructive activities. 


“TI am sending a copy of this communication to the heads of all delegations to 
the United Nations, and to the Secretary-General. 


“‘With much respect the Central Committee addresses this appeal to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations.” 





THE CHURCH’S CALL TO MISSION AND UNITY 


(The following report was prepared by one of the sections of the East Asia Study 
Conference held under the auspices of the Study Department of the World Council 
of Churches at Lucknow, India, in December 1952. The report reflects the general 
consensus of opinion in the section, but this does not mean that each single state- 
ment in it is unanimously accepted by the members of the section.) 


1. The Church in Asian lands is a reality. It has taken root. And everywhere 
there are signs of deepening life, increasing influence, and widening boundaries. 
Especially worthy of mention are the young Churches composed of those who have 
themselves been converts to Christianity in which evangelistic fervour is most obvious, 
and conversions are most numerous. But there are also signs of weakness which 
need to be faced, and which, unless they are faced, will weaken the Church’s witness. 


2. To the extent that the Churches in Asia were evangelistically ineffective, the 
following reasons were said to be, by and large, among the main reasons for such 
ineffectiveness. 

Evangelism is looked upon as a specialised church activity. It is not sufficiently 
realized that evangelism is a function of the whole Laos, the whole people of God. 


Evangelism is often thought of simply as engaging in certain so-called evangel- 
istic activities such as open-air preaching, the distribution of Christian literature, etc. 


In many places and to a great extent there is in the Churches a prevailing mood 


of accommodation to their non-Christian environment. There are many reasons 
for this. 


(a) There is a desire not to be different in the present period of national remak- 
ing. 


(b) There is the effect of the prevailing view in the country that religion is a 
private matter for each individual to decide. 


(c) There is the fear of arousing antagonism on the part of those in power. 


(d) There is general lack of conviction about the evangelistic imperative of the 
Christian faith, coupled with an almost total ignorance on the part of Christ- 
ians of the beliefs and practices of other religions. 


Wherever there are exceptions to the description given above the exceptions 
are usually Churches where compact groups of witnessing Christians carry on 
their witness among those who belong with them to the same social grouping. 


3. One of the things that needs urgently to be done is to break the isolation 
of the Church in its environment. This isolation is first of all the result of an attitude 
of introversion in the Church. The Churches should be helped to understand their 
life in terms of their mission. Secondly, this isolation is the result of a lack of real 
concern for those who are not Christians. Where Christian and non-Christian meet 
in the normal business of life the evangelistic encounter is not taking place. And 
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thirdly, there is class isolation on the part of Christian congregations. Congrega- 
tional life is not possible where those composing the congregation do not share 
common cultural and social values. 


There is need to explore ways and means of developing Christian group life 
which will meet the needs of social groups as groups, without such a development 
militating against the oneness of parish life. The problem must be faced that in greater 
and greater measure the normal unit of social life is not geographically defined, 
and that therefore the parish cannot easily be the evangelising unit, or become the 
home of the evangelised (by ‘parish’ is meant the Christian community living in an 
area geographically defined). 


4. The major problem of the Church in fulfilling its mission is the problem of 
Christians getting alongside their fellow men in order to communicate the Gospel 
to them. We must somehow gossip the Gospel. That is, we must learn to talk naturally 
and spontaneously about the Gospel to our fellows. The evangelist must belong 
to those whom he is seeking to evangelize. In achieving this the following methods 
merit serious consideration : 


(a) that laymen should be so trained that they can be effective evangelists in 
their normal life ; 


(6b) that some ordained ministers should earn their living in some lay vocation, 
thereby becoming more easily members of the community whom they are 
seeking to serve; 


(c) that good Christian men, even though without theological training and 
academic qualification, be ordained as ministers of the groups to which 
they naturally belong. 


5. The problem of communication also involves overcoming the foreignness of 
the form in which the Gospel is presented and the life of the Church is lived. 
The important thing is not to attempt piecemeal adaptation but to ensure (a) that 
the leaders of the Church are truly indigenous and that the Church is free to order 
its own life; (6) that the Christian community share in the culture of the nation 
so that its expression of Christian thought and life will be inevitably indigenous ; 
(c) and that mission grants are not made available for developing forms of Christ- 
ian expression which are not congruent with the cultural and social forms of the 
environment, but that where mission grants are used, they should be used to 
strengthen the essential life and work of the Church and its evangelistic extension. 
The danger of syncretism in the way of indigenisation must always be closely 
watched. The Gospel cannot be indigenised, it is only our response to the Gospel 
which must be indigenous. 


6. It was reported that new Christian “sects” have been founded and have 
grown within the last few years in many Asian lands, and that the “‘sect’”’ type of 
Christian life was making a successful appeal to many people. Religious emotion 
is present in them and helps to make their joy contagious. It was felt that among 
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the reasons for the success of the sects were: (a) their insistence on the conversion 
experience ; (b) their ability to meet the people where they were ; (c) and the free- 


dom of their ways of worship. The Churches are often too procrustean in their 
methods. 


7. The Churches need to fulfil their responsibility for mission in three areas 


(a) In their own life, i.e. with respect to their own members. Greater emphasis 
must be put on the crucial importance of the conversion experience, on the 
place of deep Christian emotion which is the source of dynamic enthusiasm 
in the Christian life, and on ways of expressing the Christian fellowship. 
Conventions for all Christians in an area, processions of witness through 

a town or village, student cells, clergy retreats, revival meetings — all these 
can be used with great effectiveness. Special attention also needs to be 
paid to the teaching and training of the young. 


Within their borders, i. e.in the country or area where the Churches are. 
Each Church must support its own Home Mission. In this connection 
must be mentioned the possibility both of denominational and inter-deno- 
minational centres like Ashrams where the method of evangelism adopted 
is the method of identification. 


Outside their borders. Since there are already existing Mission Boards, and 
the younger Churches are the fruit of missions, it is not necessary for a 
younger Church to establish its own mission board when it wants to do 
work outside its borders. It can make available to the Church in another 
land either men or money or both, whether that Church be of the same 
denomination or not. It can also make available to an existing mission 


board either men or money or both to be sent by the mission board to some 
area where it is doing work. 


We desire to emphasize the point that it is not necessary for a Church to 
become self-supporting before it undertakes mission outside its borders. 


There is nothing incongruous about a Church’s being both a receiving and a 
giving Church. 


8. The “‘missionary” is the symbol in the life of a Church that it is the Church 
in a particular place. So that we cannot envisage a time when a Church will not need 
to have nationals of other countries in their midst as missionaries. Indeed, it is 
necessary to think out ways in which the older Churches will have nationals in their 
midst from other lands as a permanent part of their Church’s life. This unity of the 
world-wide Church is part of the good news of the Gospel. 

Thus the true relation of a missionary to the Church to which he comes is that he 
comes to be a member of it and to take his place in it. To speak of a missionary as 
being invited to do a job, even a specialist job, is quite inadequate. He does not 
come simply to serve a Church, he comes to be a member of it. 

It is perhaps inevitable that there should be a period in the life of a Church when 
the missionary’s position as subordinate to the local Church needs to be stressed, 
but this period must be as short as possible. The true relation must be established 
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(and here the local Church has as much to learn as the missionary) of the missionary 
as a member of the Church and as sharing fully in its total life including that of 
administration. The relationship is one of partnership in obedience. It is evident 
that this relationship is established best if the missionary has accepted a call to life- 
service among a particular people, but we have to recognize that there are many 
difficulties in doing this like the education of children, the problems of acclimatisa- 
tion, etc. 


9. With respect to the question of the support of institutions by missionary 
societies the following points were made : 


(a) Immediate and radical action should be taken to implement the Lund 
proposition that the Churches should as far as possible do everything 
together except those things which strong conviction demands that they 
should do separately. 


The next steps in the direction of implementing the Lund proposition 
would be (i) the creation of area interdenominational boards to manage the 
affairs of denominational institutions, (ii) the setting up of an interdenomi- 
national board to manage the affairs of a denominational institution, and 
(iii) the uniting of similar institutions in the same area. To have a multi- 
plicity of institutions was to reduce the mobility of the Church and to hinder 
it from meeting its opportunities wherever and whenever they arose. 


(c) Along with this must go new planning for new united central institutions 
which form part of a wide evangelistic strategy. The Vellore Medical 
College is a case in point. 


It was stressed that missionary societies should treat united institutions 
as a priority in allocating funds and personnel. Such institutions con- 
tributed in a major way to the fulfilment of the Church’s mission in 
unity. It was also stressed that the difficulty especially of relating united 
institutions to the Church in the locality should be given serious consider- 
ation when setting up such a united institution. 


10. Two institutions which are an urgent necessity today are a school for the 
study of Hinduism and a school for the study of Buddhism. There exists already 
a school for the study of Islam. At a time when the main conception of evangelism 
was that of Christianity as against non-Christian religions, there were many Christ- 
ian scholars of these religions. But the whole position has changed with the birth of 
a greater conviction about the nature of the Church. Evangelism is now seen as 
part of the Church’s mission, and its method has become one of confident decla- 
ration of the Gospel. This has tended to make people feel that all that is necessary 
is a general idea about other religions. This tendency must be corrected, for there 
is great need both for increasing the knowledge of all Christian people about the 
nature of the religion or religions by which they are surrounded, and for specialised 
study of these religions. We feel that the Joint Committee of the I.M.C. and the 
W.C.C. should make the schools for the study of Buddhism and of Hinduism a 
priority in their planning. Now is the opportune time. 
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11. Another concern which we desire to bring to the notice of the Joint Com- 
mittee is the importance of going ahead with plans for the integration of the I.M.C. 
and the W.C.C. This is of great moment for the younger Churches. If the coun- 
cils which compose the I.M.C. could find some form of representation within the 
W.C.C. and if the national councils could become primarily councils of Churches 
(with missions and bodies like the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., S.C.M., Bible Society, 
etc., having appropriate representation in these councils) then we feel an integra- 
tion of the I.M.C. and the W.C.C. may become possible. 


In this connection we should like to raise also the desirability of world confessional 
organizations having fraternal consultants attached to the W.C.C. World confessional 
movements are a phenomenon containing great promise as well as great 
danger. To the extent that they are concerned with the conservation and the sharing 
of a heritage they are good, but to the extent that they plan the extension and impo- 
sition of their confessionalism in the lands of the younger Churches they are a great 
danger. For the younger Churches, the Church Unity Movement is the one which 
is of primary importance, and world confessionalism might jeopardise the regional 
principle on which the Church Unity Movement is based. To have world confes- 
sional organizations represented in the W.C.C. would give the younger Churches 
the opportunity to converse with them within the framework of the ecumenical 
movement. 


RESOLUTION ON INTERRACIAL RELATIONS 


The following resolution was adopted by the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches at its meeting at Lucknow. 


1. The Central Committee receives with gratitude the report of the visit to the 
South African Churches which the General Secretary made at its request, and 
approves the recommendations made at the conclusion of this report. 


. The Central Committee is glad to recognise that a constructive conversation has 
begun between the South African member Churches and the World Council 
concerning the Christian attitude to the problems of relationships between the 
races, and lays stress on the desirability of asking representative non-European 
Christians in South Africa to share in these deliberations. 


. The Central Committee desires that the conversation with the South African 
Churches be continued and considers that for this purpose the full participation 
of the South African Churches in the Commission on Inter-group Relations set 
up in preparation for the Second Assembly is essential. 


. The Central Committee gives encouragement to all those in South Africa and 
elsewhere who are labouring for a solution of the racial problem in keeping with 
the Christian Gospel, and calls upon all Christians to uphold them in thought, 
prayer and acts of reconciliation. 
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5. The Central Committee would use this opportunity to express its strong convic- 
tion that the first and foremost contribution which the Churches everywhere can 
and must make to the solution of the race problem is to manifest in their own 
life that in Christ all racial division is overcome and that any policy of enforced 


segregation in any aspect of church life is incompatible with the very nature of 
the Church of Christ. 


. The Central Committee holding strongly the convictions expressed by the First 
Assembly, affirms that all political, social, economic discriminations based on the 
grounds of race, wherever they may exist, are contrary to the Will of God as 
expressed in the Christian Gospel. Recognizing that existing racial discrimina- 
tions are increasing tension and bitterness in various parts of the world, the 
Committee calls upon the member Churches to engage in the Christian ministry 


of reconciliation and to do all in their power to end such discrimination wherever 
it exists. 


A CALL TO THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN INDIA 


The following statement was issued at the end of the year 1952 by the bishops 
of the Mar Thoma Church in Travancore: 


It is a joy to us to greet the Christians of India, as we draw to the close of the 
year 1952, when we celebrate the 19th centenary of the traditional visit «of St. Thomas 
to India. Let us hope that this year will be the beginning of a greater national unity 


among the Christians of this land. We take this opportunity to make the following 
declaration and call. 

Away down in the extreme south of India the St. Thomas Christians and the 
Church of Malabar lived a self-contained life. If it had any missionary vision its 
labours were confined to Malabar and among the caste Hindus. In this caste-ridden 
country the Syrian Christians might well be said to have become a caste, and conti- 
nued thus for centuries unevangelized and unevangelizing. The St. Thomas Christ- 
ians were in ecclesiastical connection with the Nestorian Church in Persia (the “East 
Syrians’’) when it came into the light of history in the sixth century. As India became 
open to the European nations the Church in Malabar became the object of attention 
of the Roman Catholics and later of the Jacobites and the Anglicans. As foreign 
influences began to play the once united Malabar Church became divided into the 
Roman, Anglican, Jacobite, Chaldean, Independent Thozhyur, and the Mar Thoma 
Denominations. 

The Mar Thoma Church owes its independent and separate existence as a denom- 
ination to the results of a reformation which took place in the Syrian Church, chiefly 
because of its contact with the C.M.S. Missionaries. We claim that our reformation 
was a return to the ancient autonomy and biblical faith of the St. Thomas 
Christians, which it had lost as the result of foreign interferences. We rejoice in 
having established occasional intercommunion with the Anglican Church in India. 
We enjoy friendly relations with almost all the Protestant denominations 
in India which accept infant baptism. We are proud that we remain a bridge 
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Church, preserving in it the best features of eastern traditional forms of worship 
and the Reformation principles of Luther and the western Protestant Churches. 

The famous words of Bishop Berggrav are frequently in our minds: “The world 
is too much for a divided Church.”” We watched with interest and sympathy the 
Church union talks in South India, and we welcome the bold venture of South India. 
We await with keen interest the results of the talks on Church union in North India 
and Ceylon. While we greatly value our autonomy and traditional forms of worship, 
we feel that the time has come for us to make a move towards the realization of a 
Church of Christ in India. Autonomy, biblical faith, eastern forms of worship, and 
evangelistic vision are our cherished ideals. We feel that our Church must be willing 
to declare its readiness to become part of the Church of Christ in India on the follow- 
ing basis : 

1. The Church should have as its authority for its fundamental doctrines the 
clear teachings of the Bible which consists of its present 66 books. 


2. The Church should accept the historic episcopacy as it has come down through 
the ages, and should have in it the two Dominical Sacraments of Holy Communion 
and Baptism. Here we must make it clear that we do not insist on any one doctrinal 
emphasis about episcopacy and the sacraments, but willingly allow differences in 
doctrinal emphasis, within certain limits. We do not want to make any judgment 
on the orders of non-episcopal churches, blessed by God. 


3. The Nicene Creed must be accepted as expressing the essential Christian faith 
which we consider to be briefly the following : 

a) Belief in the Triune God, Father, Son and Holy Spirit ; 

b) Belief in the Person of Christ as fully human and fully divine, and acceptance 
of Him as God and Saviour ; 

c) Accepting the Church as divinely instituted, membership of which is necessary 
for the full realization of the life in Christ ; 

d) Belief that bodily death is not the end of human life, but that there is a future 
which is called the resurrected life ; 

e) Belief in the coming of Christ as the Judge of the quick and the dead. 


4. The Church to be accepted as the Body of Christ which has to carry on His 
work of preaching, teaching and healing and thus work for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God. 


5. The forms of worship and rituals must not be an imitation of the west, but must 
be eastern in the sense of being indigenous to India. 

The above five appear to us to be the truths and principles for which the Mar 
Thoma Church stands, and for a fuller and a vaster realization of it the Church must 
be willing to lose itself. We make this call to the leaders of the churches of Christ 
in India, with the earnest hope and prayer that our divided denominational loyalties 
may end and that the Church of Christ in India, the Bharat Christian Church, may 
become a reality in the not distant future. 

Tiruvalla, Travancore, 21st December, 1952. 


JUHANON MAR THOMA. 
MATHEWS MAR ATHANASIUS. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC VOICES ON THE LUND CONFERENCE 


The Roman Catholic press has paid considerable attention to the third World 
Conference on Faith and Order held at Lund in August, 1952. Very full reports 
on the meeting have appeared, for instance, in the Herder Korrespondenz, Documen- 
tation Catholique, Le Dossier de la Semaine, Orientierung, Katholiek Archief, Vers 
l’Unité Chrétienne, L’ Union and La Vie Spirituelle. 

Most of these reports are objective. An exception is the report in the Herder 
Korrespondenz, the author of which has given free rein to his fertile imagination and 
produced a completely distorted picture. And Civilta Cattolica (Italian Jesuit organ) 
published in the first week of September a long article on‘‘Misgivings of the Ecumen- 
ists” which considers that the World Council is based on the principle “first unite, 
then discuss,” and that this principle is harmful to the true Church of Christ, for it 
leads only to an organisational rapprochement and leaves the spiritual divergences 
unchanged. But most of the other voices are on a high level of objectivity and 
show sympathetic understanding. 

“Everyone who has ever taken part in an international church conference 
senses the deeply tragic atmosphere. When one hears delegates from over a hundred 
denominations (all of which, except the Orthodox, sprang up during the Reformation 
period or in the decades and centuries that followed it) expressing their opinions — 
all professing to be Christians, yet expressing their Christianity in convictions which 
are often fundamentally different — then one realises the enormous difficulties and 
problems of such a movement for unity. And yet we cannot leave it at that!”” We 
quote from an article by Dr. Winfried Trusen who attended the Lund Conference 
as press representative of Der Christliche Sonntag. 


There are some good descriptions in Istina of the services at the Lund Conference. 
The unanimity in prayer of so many representatives of separated Churches is described 
as a most impressive spectacle, and the singing in different languages as a uniting 
force. If this is mentioned in official speeches or reports, it is no empty rhetoric ; 
on the psychological plane this is an element of great importance, not to mention 
the spiritual value of praying together. Other periodicals also point out how the 
reality of an already-existing unity is felt through uniting in prayer. 

The working methods of the Conference are also clearly described in Istina. 
The writer has a clear picture of the great difficulties which were bound to arise, 
owing to difference of language and still more to differences in the categories of 
thought. He admires the way in which the delegates tried to understand one another, 
but in spite of this he thinks the Conference was only moderately successful. The 
basic confusion remained. But that could hardly be otherwise. 


All the descriptions of the Conference mention the friendly words concerning the 
Roman Catholic observers spoken by Archbishop Brilioth and emphasise that no 
anti-Roman accent was perceptible in the discussions. The Benedictine Monthly 
wonders whether this may have been due to the presence of Catholic observers. 

Nearly all the Roman Catholic reports about Lund rightly point out the special 
importance of the resolutions concerning the future Constitution and working 
methods of Faith and Order, side by side with the work on the conference themes. 
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Like the Herder Korrespondenz, they are almost unanimous in thinking that the 
balance at Lund swung considerably in favour of the American Free Churches. 
The Benedictine Monthly even enquires whether the attitude of the delegates from 
the Eastern Church — who abstained from voting when decisions were taken — 
was their reaction to a “dynamism practically unrelated to dogma, found especially 
in the American Free Churches, which has recently gained increasing influence.” 


The report given in IJstina describes Professor Schlink’s address as the most 
stimulating, being filled with the prophetic spirit. But it considers Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s 
address as more significant because it proved that the leaders of the ecumenical 
movement did not intend to rest content with a “reduced form of unity” — which 
means that the old aims of Faith and Order are being fully maintained, and by 
no means abandoned. 


Istina also thinks that the increased influence which the World Council will 
have in future on the work of Faith and Order may possibly prove a danger, because 
hitherto the churches with an episcopal tradition have carried more weight, whereas 
the majority of the churches in the World Council have merely a “spiritual” (spiritual- 
istisch) conception of the Church. Roman Catholics do not fully realise, that Luther- 
an and Reformed ecclesiology cannot be described in this manner and that the 
theology of the Free Churches is on the move. 


In ecumenical committees there arises the problem of decision by numerical 
majority, and Jstina calls attention to this point. We may observe that new solutions 
must constantly be sought, especially with a view to the next Assembly, and that 
there is no great danger, as long as the Constitution of the World Council makes 


it impossible to impose decisions on the churches through majority decisions, and 
as long as the theological development in all churches continues to question any 
rigid or static tendencies in the denominations. The numerical composition of the 
new Commission on Faith and Order, of which the Roman Catholics take such 


a serious view, is no indication at all of the future course which that Commission 
may take. 


Istina mentions the remark made in private by certain delegates, intimating 
that the “original sin’’ of ecumenism was the formation of the World Councii as 
a Council of Churches — an over-hasty procedure. These people think that questions 
concerning Faith and Order should be left to “pioneers” who would not be bound 
to any particular Church. This certainly touches upon one of the basic problems 
of the present World Council. IJstina adds, however, that only the future can show 


whether the existing doubts concerning the World Council are justified. It must 
not be condemned in advance. 


But it is often asked whether big conferences like the one at Lund can really 
achieve what is expected of them. Many people will agree with Vers I’ Unité Chrétienne 
in thinking that conferences of this kind can at the most estimate the value of the 
work already accomplished, and decide on the lines of future work, but that they 
cannot hope to make serious progress in removing mutual lack of understanding. 

Consequently they also think that co-operation with Roman Catholics can best 
be effected, not through big conferences but through discussions in smaller circles 
especially between representatives of not more than two churches. 
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Needless to say, all the Roman Catholic periodicals also criticised the inade- 
quate attention paid to the fine preparatory work done before the Lund Conference. 
The Documentation Catholique of October 5th 1952 even goes so far as to say that 
the Reports of the Sections added nothing essential to the statements contained 
in the preliminary documents. It therefore did not print the Section Reports but 
merely the “Recommendations” of the Commissions on Ways of Worship and on 
Intercommunion. 

Documentation Catholique recognises the special character of the Report of Sec- 
tion I, but says, ““‘The Report of Section I, which was strictly dogmatic in character 
and ought to have served as a basis for all the others, was the work of a limited 
circle of theologians who were apparently trying to please everybody ... Faith 
and Order does not yet seem to be in a position to confront the doctrinal dilemma 
of divided forms of Christianity. No one can reproach Faith and Order for that, 
if they realise the psychological obstacles to the reunion of Christians, and if they 
are able to appreciate the careful way in which Faith and Order does its work.” 

In direct opposition to this, Jstina maintains that the Lund Conference was a 
definite step forward, because it really tackled the problem of the nature of the 
Church. The Lund Conference resisted the temptation to belittle the antithesis 
that came up at Amsterdam, between the “Catholic” and the “Protestant” concep- 
tion of the Church. It was a sign of real greatness in the Conference, that it did not 
shirk the decisive problem. The future alone would show whether the Churches 
would be able to abide by their decision (at Amsterdam) to stay together. 

The Dossier de la Semaine testifies to the consistently positive character of the 
discussions at Lund about the nature of the Church, when it asks : “Is this movement 
ready to arrive at a common definition of the Church which no longer regards unity 
as a mere co-ordination of existing churches, but as the visible manifestation in 
specific structures of the famous ‘charismatic’ unity so dear to Protestants ? Here 
lies the central problem which was faced with great frankness by the Commission 
on Faith and Order, and which is bound to present a stumbling-block to the ecumenic- 
al movement. What are the prospects for its solution ?” 

The interest shown at Lund in questions of ways of worship is described by 
Vers l’Unité Chrétienne as something new in the history of the Commission on Faith 
and Order ‘‘which we heartily welcome from the Catholic point of view.” The same 
paper believes that the connection between Christology and ecclesiology so strongly 
stressed at Lund can best be illumined by the trilogy faith, order and worship. This 
corresponds to the threefold office of Christ as Prophet (or Teacher), King and 
Priest, as exercised by Him sacramentally in and through the Church on earth. 
The Church has the threefold task of teaching, leading and worshipping. The “divided 
brethren” do not accept these ideas yet in the Roman Catholic sense, but when 
they go more deeply into the theological problems of unity they are clearly forced 
into a way of thought which is close to that of Rome. 

The Roman Catholic reports also consider important the considerations which 
arose at Lund against a one-sided Christological attitude to ecclesiology and in 
favour of a more strongly trinitarian treatment of these questions. This is also in 
accordance with Roman Catholic thought. Here again stress is laid on the importance 
of faith, order and worship. The threefold office again relates to the three Persons of 
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the Trinity — the authority (in the sense of auctor-itas) or kingship of the Father, 
wisdom (or truth) and love. The Way, the Truth and the Life (John 14: 6), faith, 
hope and love — these all correspond to one another. So it is good when the necessity 


of the trinitarian relationship is recognised. It provides real possibilities of mutual 
understanding. 


The discussion on the “non-theological factors” also aroused special interest 
among Roman Catholics. IJstina makes some interesting remarks about it. It says 
that some people were uneasy about the enthusiasm shown for this subject in certain 
circles. There seemed to be a danger that specifically religious points would 
recede into the background and that the “‘unavowed motives” of the sub-conscious 
would come to the foreground. The “historic” Churches (the Orthodox, Anglican, 
Lutheran and Reformed) had hardly been affected by this danger, but it was quite 
different in the case of the Free Churches and the Younger Churches. For a certain 
sector of the World Council, the non-theological factors threatened to become a 
universal panacea. But this danger had not become acute. It could even be said 
that full justice had not been done in the Reports of the Sections to the non-theolo- 
gical factors. The Conference did not take the question a stage further, but contented 
itself with clarifying the practical application of the basic ideas contained in previous 
reports. “But the Conference recommended this question to the Churches for their 
serious consideration, and that is no small matter.” The Herder Korrespondenz 
criticises the extensive part of the Report of the Section on Ways of Worship devoted 
to the non-theological as being unrelated to the substance of the report and there is 
some truth in that. This paper would certainly be surprised to learn that the whole 


of this part of the Report — which it describes as “confined to social and psycholog- 
ical matters” and “‘de:znanding a closer examination of the ‘enthusiastic’ ways of 


worship of the Pentecostalists’” — was written by a layman, who is a strong Anglo- 
Catholic. 


The Roman Catholics pay a great deal of attention to the contribution made by 
the Younger Churches. Vers l’Unité Chrétienne publishes part of its report under 
the title ‘“The Impatience of the Younger Churches” and introduces the subject 
with sound historical comments. It mentions the fact that a group of represent- 
atives of the Younger Churches did not get an opportunity to read a declaration 
(which they had drawn up in writing) in the plenary sessions ; it wrongly supposes 
that this declaration was not distributed in written form at Lund either. The paper 
recognises the endeavours being made by the leaders of the ecumenical movement 
to do justice to the special concerns and the just claims of the Younger Churches 
for adequate representation. It says that the impatience of the Younger Churches 


made the older Churches feel qualms of conscience, which of course no one likes 
to admit. 


With regard to the significance of Lund for the ecumenical movement as a whole, 
the Benedictine Monthly says : ““Even if it did not reach a solution on the decisive point, 
the Lund Conference must be given credit for bringing the crucial problem (unity 
in Christ and the disunity of the Churches) once more clearly into the foreground, 
and making it one of the themes for future discussion (at Evanston).” It goes on to 
say: “‘A change is taking place in the orientation of ecumenical effort.” 
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The Conference stated that Christ’s injunction to His followers to be one had 
not been adequately understood nor obeyed. If this injunction were fulfilled, as 
the younger element was particularly concerned that it should be, it would mean 
that “‘the sacramental facts would become central” and that “historic factors would 
be placed in a position of only relative importance.” At any rate, obedience to 
this injunction would mean “ta complete revolution in the categories of thought based 
on the Reformation.” 

Istina agrees with the Conference, that the time of analysis, and of elaboration 
of agreements and differences, is past, essential as it was. “‘There will be no unity 
until the differences of opinion are overcome and until the churches have drawn 
from their agreements the conclusions which are to be binding for the ordering 
of their life together. Is it a matter for the Commission on Faith and Order, to 
undertake this new stage? If the answer is “‘no,” then what is there left for the 
Commission to do except to dissolve itself, since it has completed the task that was 
entrusted to it? If the answer is “‘yes,”’ what then will be the immediate aims and 
methods of the Commission from now on? 

Istina concludes, *‘No conclusions can really be drawn from the Lund Conference. 
It is a milestone on the difficult road which the ecumenical movement, and especially 
the Commission on Faith and Order, must take towards Christian unity. It is difficult 
to prophesy what the next stage will be... And no one has any illusions about it. 
The desire (for unity) will not be transformed overnight into positive results. But 
the fact that this desire is felt by a growing number of influential persons in the 
different denominations is sufficient to bring the ecumenical movement from now 
on to a decisive stage. If this is true, then the Lund Conference will prove to be 
a turning-point in the history of the World Council of Churches.” 


WILHELM MENN. 


THE RESPONSIBLE SOCIETY IN EAST ASIA 


The following report was prepared by one of the sections of the East Asia Study 
Conference held under the auspices of the Study Department of the World Council 
of Churches at Lucknow, India, in December 1952. The report reflects the general 
consensus of opinion in the section, but this does not mean that each single statement 
in it was unanimously accepted by the members of the section. 

A social revolution is taking place in East Asia. This involves fundamental 
changes in the structure and conception of every aspect of social life. What is our 
responsibility as Christians in this situation ? 

We are concerned with social justice, that is to say with the development of social 
conditions in which human dignity and freedom can find their expression as befits the 
nature and destiny of man as a child of God. Communism has awakened and chal- 
lenged our conscience to see the need for action. It is not, however, primarily the 
fear of Communism but our concern for our brother for whom Christ died, that 
should impel us to fulfil our social obligations. But a positive programme for social 
justice will help to meet the challenge of Communism. 
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There are certain key problems which must be faced in the countries of East Asia 
in order to promote a responsible order of society and to free men from the dehuman- 
ising effects of oppressive economic and social institutions. 


I. Land Reform 


In many countries of East Asia and particularly India this is a key problem. Land 
reform is needed to get rid of the old feudal land-holding relationships and improve 
the conditions of those who cultivate the soil and to give justice to the land-hungry 
peasant. Today over-population, lack of opportunities for industrial employment 
and migration have made the condition of the tenant worse than ever. Frequent 
famine is the result. 

But land reform means not only the abolition of old privileges and out-dated 
patterns of land tenure; it also means the creation of social and legal conditions 
which will make it possible for a new and juster system of land development and 
community life to succeed. We are in general agreement that the following are some 
of the principles which are important in seeking a solution both to the problems of 
land tenure and rural development : 


(a) Land tenure 


(1) Abolition of the old feudal landlord system is necessary. There is in most 
cases no moral justification for compensation of the landlord, by the state 
or the cultivator. Justice for the peasant requires that he should not be 
burdened with new indebtedness due to compensation. * 


(2) Ownership by cultivators of farms in appropriate subsistence size is the goal. 

(3) Freedom from the money lender through making credit available to the 
peasant on cheap terms. 

(4) Utilization without delay of unutilized land. 

(5) Provision of land for landless peasants and settlement of homeless. 


(b) Rural development measures 


In order to realize the goals of a new society based on a new land system, a balanc- 
ed programme of agriculture, rural industry, social education and cooperatives must 
be carried through. The use of pilot projects both by secular and Christian agencies 


has helped in the past and this programme needs to be greatly expanded in the 
future. 


II. Planning for Production and Raising of the Standard of Living 


Related closely to the problem of land are the questions of over-population and 
industrialization. Today a majority of the people in East Asia live by land and this 
pressure needs to be reduced by a planned programme of industrialization if there 
is to be a balanced development between agriculture and industry, and to improve 
the standards of living. The countries of East Asia are committed to the idea of the 


* This does not mean a general endorsement of expropriation of property but relates 
solely to the specific situation here encountered. 
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social planning state as a matter of fundamental social justice and concern for human 
welfare. It is one of the conditions of economic development in East Asia that basic 
and certain key industries must be nationalised, and at the same time due place must 
be given to private enterprise in the development of both large scale and small scale 
industries. In the present situation of East Asia, however, it is the state which can 
take the initiative and encourage saving and investment by the people. There are 
resources of capital within the countries which need to be fully tapped by due mea- 
sures for investment in new industries. 

However, the achievement of industrial development on an adequate scale is only 
possible with technical assistance and economic aid from abroad. This means a vast 
expansion of this type of assistance. There are problems associated with foreign 
economic assistance which must be frankly and squarely faced. 


(1) In the first place people in industrial countries must realise that their 
economic assistance to the underdeveloped countries on an adequate scale is a 
matter of social justice, i.e. arising out of a concern for man in his needs wherever 
he lives and as a response to human solidarity. Moreover there is the practical 
consideration that such assistance provides the only effective means of increasing 
the standard of living and thus answering the challenge of Communism. It is 
essential therefore that this aid should come with no political strings attached 
and with sensitivity to the economic and social goals of Asian peoples. 


(2) There are many industries where private investment is desirable and is 
greatly needed. In order to encourage the flow of foreign private capital it will 
be necessary for the governments of East Asia to agree on a principle of proper 
compensation in case of nationalization. 


Note: The group recognised the importance of the problem of over-population 
in East Asia. For lack of time it was impossible to go into the many complex aspects 
of this issue. In promoting the idea of the Responsible Society in East Asia, the 
Church should be vitally concerned to indicate a Christian approach in this matter. 
Family planning and birth control, redistribution of population nationally and 
internationally and other means of dealing with the over-population problem raise 
profound political, social and ethical issues which need to be courageously and 
thoughtfully examined and lines of guidance given. Precisely because this involves 
the spiritual and material welfare of the family this question is of vital importance 
to the Church. The Study conference felt that this subject is an appropriate one for 
ecumenical study and action. 


Ill. The Effects of the World Situation on Social and Economic Reconstruction 


The present world struggle with its hot and cold wars militates against progress 
in social reconstruction. We cite the following as evidences of this in East Asia : 


(1) When American foreign policy is determined primarily by the criterion of 
anti-Communism it generally strengthens conservative and reactionary political groups 
in the East Asian scene and tends to weaken the forces of healthy social reform. 
This line is bound to be self-defeating because in the final analysis social and spiritual 
health is the best answer to Communism. 
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(2) Large scale rearmament reduces the capacity of the more developed countries 
to help the under-developed economies of East Asia. At the same time world tensions 
force the countries of East Asia to spend a disproportionate amount of their budget 
for defence and thus reduces the resources available for social development. 


(3) The relatively large emphasis upon military power to defeat communism 
which is one of the important results of increasing international tension involves in 
itself a threat to movements of national freedom and social justice. Military power has 
value mainly as a means of giving nations time to achieve positive democratic and 
responsible social change. This, however, tends to be overlooked in the increasing 
tensions of the world situation. 

These considerations necessarily condition the attitude of Asian peoples to big 
power politics, their approach to United Nations organization and to the efforts for 
peace. The absolute social necessity to reduce world tension to the minimum and to 
do everything possible to maintain even an unstable peace has led the Asian nations 
to adopt a more or less neutral or independent position regarding big power politics. 


In order to provide an international basis for bringing into being the welfare state 
in East Asia, the idea of the Third Force has popular appeal. The British Common- 
wealth, the movement for European unity, and the Asian-Arab community of interest 
seem to provide a practical basis for the rise of a third force. But this is not yet a 
political fact because only through the economic and military assistance of America 
can the countries which desire to form themselves into a third force develop that 
degree of economic and political power which makes the third-force strategy possible. 
Moreover while there is justification for an area of moral independence and judgment 
on concrete issues which might become a force for peace, this must not be conceived 
in such a rigid structural way as to be unrelated to the democratic forces in a country 
like the U.S. Even though the third force is not a political reality in the present 
situation, it is a spiritual reality throughout the world wherever the Church is pro- 
viding its members with the basis for spiritual freedom against ideological politics 
and for making prophetic judgments on national and international issues. That is 
to say, that Christians have in the Church a basis for making decisions on any issue 
in terms of principle without antecedent commitment to either party in the conflict. 

Regarding the specific question of conflict in Korea, the necessity for continuing 
to seek a negotiated peace and to contain the conflict needs to be stressed. Regarding 
the situation in Indo-China and Malaya and without going into every aspect of the 
situation the following points should be kept in mind by Christians in East Asia in 
the judgments they make: 


(1) As members of countries which have struggled for freedom and self-deter- 
mination the Christians in East Asia are bound to support the genuine movement 
of national freedom and social justice. Therefore it is necessary to demand that the 
colonial powers recognise unequivocally the right of these nations to self-determin- 
ation and to set up machinery for the transfer of power satisfactory to the democratic 
conscience of Asia peoples and within the structure of international law. 


(2) There is an obligation for the colonial powers to see that national liberation 
is achieved in a democratic framework without the movement falling into the hands 
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of Communism ; at the same time, it is possible that the necessity of military action 
might have arisen at least in part because legitimate aspirations of the people were 


not recognised in time by the colonial Powers, thus driving the nationalists into the 
Communist fold. 


(3) The peril of the present military situations in Malaya and Indo-China is 
that on the one hand defence against Communism might become a means of suppress- 
ing the movement of national liberation and social justice in the country, and on the 
other hand the national liberation movements are in danger of being exploited by 
world Communism and abusive tyrannies. However, in any final appraisal it is 
necessary to assess how far this peril has been overcome in these situations by a 
conscious attempt to meet legitimate national and social aspirations and thus secure 
the cooperation of progressive-minded people in the military action. 

In view of these considerations any judgment of the situation must be made in 
the light of the national and international implications of the policy advocated. 

The India-Pakistan tensions are sapping the moral and material resources of 
both countries and adversely affect social policies. Christians have the obligation 


to give a proper perspective and guiding lines in facing these problems and easing 
the tensions. 


IV. The Role of the Church in Political and Social Action 


The Amsterdam Assembly used the term “responsible society” to denote an 
alternative for Christians to laissez-faire capitalism and totalitarian Communism. 


It was defined as a society “‘where freedom is the freedom of men who acknowledge 
responsibility to justice and public order, and where those who hold political authority 
or economic power are responsible for its exercise to God and to the people whose 


welfare is affected by it.” For us as Christians in East Asia a society is not respons- 
ible, when 


(1) human rights and freedoms are not effectively promoted for all ; 


(2) social change and reform are promoted without respect for the integrity of 
the human person ; 


(3) its people do not possess full political sovereignty over their own affairs ; 


(4) men are discouraged or deterred by official action from freely accepting faith 
in Christ. 


For us as Christians in East Asia a society is responsible where 

(1) social justice is actively promoted ; 

(2) full development of natural resources is pursued ; 

(3) the fullest share possible of the national wealth is guaranteed to all ; 
(4) human rights and freedoms are effectively guaranteed ; 

(5) the people have full sovereignty for their own affairs ; 


(6) the principles of social and political life are in accordance with the concept 
of man as a person called to responsible existence in community. 
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We have defined some of the economic and social policies in such a society in 
relation to the concrete social issues of the countries of East Asia today. What is the 
role of the Church in realizing this goal ? 


(a) The Political Task 


Christians must be prepared to recognize that the changes in the structure of 
society can be effected mainly through political action. Therefore they must be 
prepared to accept the necessity of political action as a means of promoting social 
justice. Christians must do everything possible to construct worthy instruments for 
responsible political action in order to realize the goal of the responsible society. 
This will mean in some cases the creation of healthy secular political movements ; 
however, under no circumstances should Christians organise themselves into religious 
political parties ; in other cases the task of judging and redeeming movements which 
are already working for social justice within a democratic framework, by helping 
to give them necessary moral and spiritual dynamic. In all cases the political move- 
ments will have to be redeemed both of their idolatrous and of their Utopian pre- 
tensions in order to be of true service to man in the social and political order. It 
is only as Christians are able to enter the field of collective political and social 
action that the Church will be able to exercise its prophetic ministry. There is need 
for the Churches in East Asia to develop a social doctrine which will provide right 
criteria for making political judgment and decision in the East Asian situation, on 
the basis of the Christian faith. Youth especially needs this guidance. 


(b) The Church in Asian Society 


At the different levels of the Church’s life, in the local parish, in the national and 
international sphere of the Church’s life, there is need to develop techniques and 
programmes of social service and action which will make a contribution towards 
humanizing the social and technical revolution which is taking place in all the social 
groups. This requires re-thinking the nature and structure of the Church’s life in 
a changing society. The Church’s aim should be to build up cells of true community- 
living as a means of humanizing the impersonal relationships of modern large socie- 
ties. This is necessary to keep the social revolution a servant of social justice. In this 
respect the local congregation of the Church has a special revolutionary significance 
in East Asia. 

In the collapse and disintegration of the cultural patterns of the countries of 
East Asia the Christian Church has a task to provide a principle of re-definition 
which makes possible the reintegration and development of a cultural basis condu- 
cive to responsible living. In this connection the Christian understanding of man 
has great relevance to East Asia. The religious vacuum which drives men to totali- 
tarianism can be truly filled only by a faith in Christ as the Hope of the World. 

If the Church is to fulfil its function in society as here set forth, it must repent 
and be transformed in its inner life according to the Word of God. 





WORLD COUNCIL DIARY 


The World Christian Youth Conference at Travancore 


It has been a weakness of the ecumenical movement that it has been too 
urban and has made little impact on the vast number of Christians who live in 
rural communities. The Youth Conference at Kottayam in Travancore has 
shown how this defect may be remedied and how a world meeting may touch 
the life of the Churches in isolated regions. For the outstanding characteristic 
of this meeting was certainly not only that it was held in the fascinating setting 
of Travancore, with its beauty and its remarkable church history, but that it was 
as it were in continuous contact and conversation with the people of Travancore. 
The daily meetings attended by many thousands who never seemed to tire of 
the messages of fellow-Christians from other parts of the world, the visits of 
the delegates to the congregations all over the area and the discussion with the 
young Communists of Kottayam were not just additional and extra-curricular 
activities, but an integral part of the life of the conference. 

Thus it was truly “‘a world conference in an Asian setting.” In fact, there 
were times when the setting seemed to dominate the conference itself. There 
was so much to be seen and so much to be learned outside the programme. That 
programme itself was somewhat baffling to many delegates. It had been drawn 
up with a view to providing the maximum opportunity for the sharing of con- 
victions and opinions. It seems, however, that the present generation of young 
people — in the East as well as the West — is so keenly aware of the complex- 
ities of modern life that it wants to learn more before it is ready to express 
itself. 

The title of the conference, ““Jesus Christ the Answer,” helped in an unexpected 
way to lead the conference to the central truth of the Christian faith. It forced 
us to ask in what sense Jesus Christ is the answer to all our perplexities and 
problems. We found that He is only the answer if we have first exposed our- 
selves to the question of life and death which He puts to us, and that, even then, 
His answer is not a recipe, but the gift of His presence. 


Commemoration of Saint Thomas 


The day on which the Christians of Travancore commemorated the founding 
of the Church in their land some nineteen centuries ago was, of course, a day 
of rejoicing. In the East public celebration goes together with pageantry. Thus 
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the festival at Kottayam, attended by tens of thousands of people and by all 
delegates of the World Conference of Christian Youth, included many features 
which are not often encountered in church ceremonies. Among these the ele- 
phants were not the least noteworthy. 

The most significant aspect of the commemoration, attended by represen- 
tatives of all the various Christian Churches in Travancore, was, however, the 
fact that in happy contrast to the outward display of splendour the addresses 
were characterised by great soberness. The speakers gave thanks to God for 
the astonishing fact that in spite of its almost complete isolation the Christian 
Church in Travancore had not shared the fate of other ancient Christian com- 
munities in various parts of Asia, but had survived. Now this providential pre- 
servation meant surely that God had a plan for the Church in this part of the 
world. As Dr. John Matthai, the former Minister of Finance in the Indian 
Government, put it, the Church should therefore revitalise and Christianise itself 
in order to respond more effectively to the call made upon it. 

The Catholics linked together the call to unity and the call to mission. 
He said : “Due to God’s great mercy I see before me a replica of the ecumenical 
movement. This Assembly is a great reminder to us of the divinely-ordained 
purpose toward which we have to strive. I expect that these friends who come 
from far will carry to their homes the message of this century. That message 
is the high priestly prayer of our Master, ‘That they may all be one.’ During 
the nineteen centuries of our existence we had not been blessed with an occasion 
like this. Let this be a prologue to the fulfilment of our Lord’s desire. St. 
Thomas came to preach the Gospel. Nothing will be a more fitting memorial 
to St. Thomas and this centenary than our resolve to undertake the long-delayed 
task of evangelisation of this country.” 


East Asian Leaders Prepare for the Second Assembly 


In the race towards Evanston, the East Asian Churches are getting well ahead 
of many Western Churches! This is another indication of the increasingly 
important role which the Younger Churches are assuming in World Council 
affairs. 

Before the meeting of the Central Committee, the Study Department con- 
vened at Lucknow a regional Asian conference of some fifty Christian 
leaders from Asia together with World Council of Churches and International 
Missionary Council representatives, for an exchange of views on some of the 
Assembly subjects. This meeting opened new horizons for the Evanston prepa- 
rations. 

After having considered the main theme — The Christian Hope — in rela- 
tion to the Asian scene, the conference continued its work in smaller groups. 
The report of the group on “The Church’s Call to Mission and Unity” (printed 
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elsewhere in this issue) deserves close attention, for it marks a further step in 
the discussions which were begun at Rolle and continued at Willingen. One of 
its important recommendations is that centres for the study of Hinduism and 
Buddhism should be established. Two other groups examined the responsibility 
of the Church amidst the appalling human needs which exist all over Asia. 
Instead of spending its time on another refutation of Communism, the confer- 
ence directed its attention to a positive programme of social justice. The ques- 
tion of land reform was seen to be the key problem in many countries of East 
Asia and particularly in India. 


Important plans were also made for developing Asian participation in ecum- 
enical study. The conference made a strong plea for a “complete integration 
of the World Council of Churches and International Missionary Council study 
programmes ... at least from the Evanston Assembly onwards.” The full 


findings of the conference, together with the preliminary material, will be made 
available in a printed report. 


The Central Committee at Lucknow 


When the plan to hold a meeting of the Central Committee in India was 
first discussed some doubts were expressed as to whether the attendance at such 
a meeting would be sufficiently representative. As a matter of fact the Lucknow 
meeting was more widely representative of the World Council constituency than 
any of its predecessors. But this was not the only surprise. Meeting in a country 
in which the Christians form a relatively small minority the World Council 
could hardly expect to play a considerable réle in the public life of the nation. 
As yet in fact, this meeting in India met with wider and more general response 
than any of the previous meetings, which had all been held in Western countries. 

This was largely due to the very hospitable attitude of the Indian Press and 
its genuine interest in the issues which were discussed in our sessions. Another 
important factor was that such prominent Indian statesmen as Pandit Nehru 
and Dr. Radhakrishnan proved willing and eager to establish relations with the 
members of the Central Committee. 


These discussions with Indian national leaders also helped us in other ways. 
The encounter with Dr. Radhakrishnan, who represents modern intellectual 
Hinduism in its most persuasive form, made us realise the great difficulty of 
meeting the challenge of a very refined type of religious relativism which gives 
a certain place to the Gospel, but ultimately evades the crucial question which 
that Gospel puts to all men. The incisive and sober picture of the world situa- 
tion which Pandit Nehru presented helped us to see the world through Asian 
eyes and to understand better how much all our political judgments depend on 
our specific geographical perspective. 
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The enormous advantage of meeting in Asia was that we had to reconsider 
so many of our more or less fixed opinions. For Asia, unlike most of the West, isin 
a stage of seeking and finding new solutions for old problems. Again, the spokes- 
men of the Asian Churches challenged the static conceptions which are too often 
characteristic of the older Churches. And so Christian imagination had its 
change. This became clear in the letter on the Korean question sent to the 
President of the United Nations General Assembly, which was adopted nemine 
contradicente, in the resolutions on the race problem with their strong emphasis 
that the first thing to do is to solve the problem within the life of the Church, 
in the letter to the member Churches which concentrates attention on the acute 
social problems of Asia and on the need for church unity, and in the new approach 
to the relationship between the International Missionary Council and the World 
Council, whose tasks as seen from the Asian perspective increasingly overlap. 

Much time was also devoted to the preparations for the Second Assembly. 
The second report of the Advisory Commission on the Theme was fully dis- 
cussed. It was generally felt that the commission had made remarkable pro- 
gress. An important criticism was that the report had neglected the challenge 
of the other world religions and had not shown clearly what missions mean in 
relation to the Christian hope. It became clear once again that the crucial issue 
in this connection is whether by the time of the Assembly we shall have advanced 
sufficiently in our common understanding and rediscovery of the Christian hope 
in its fullness to be able to speak together a clear word on the subject, a word 
that will give new courage to the Churches and act as a challenge to false hopes 
as well as to doctrines of hopelessness. 


Our hostess and President, Miss Sarah Chakko, said at the closing session 
that this meeting was for her the fulfilment of a long-felt desire, for she had 
always believed that the Council needed this experience of meeting in Asia. 
Now that the meeting is over we can all see that it was necessary, not merely 


for geographical reasons, but because the Council had to learn lessons which it 
could only learn in that particular environment. 


Departure and Arrival 


It is desirable that an ecumenical organisation should have frequent changes 
in its staff, so that the number of those who acquire ecumenical experience in 
its most intensive form and carry this experience back into their churches may 
steadily increase. Yet there remains the sense of loss when the moment comes 
to take leave of very valuable members of the World Council’s staff. 

Oliver Tomkins joined the staff of the Council just after the war and carried 
a large part of the responsibility for the setting-up of the Council and for its 
work during the first period. As the executive secretary of Faith and Order 
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he prepared and organised the Lund Conference and was instrumental in finding 
constructive solutions for the remaining problems of the relationship between 
Faith and Order and the World Council as a whole. His réle in relationship 
to the Orthodox Churches, to worship at ecumenical meetings and above all to 
thinking through the spiritual implications of the ecumenical movement was 
hardly less important. We are glad that he will continue to serve as Chairman 
of the Working Committee of Faith and Order and as Associate Editor of the 
Ecumenical Review. 

Leonard Hodgson was not a full-time staff member, but has given a vast 
amount of his time and energy to Faith and Order and indeed to the whole ecu- 
menical movement. As the executive secretary of Faith and Order he organised 
the Faith and Order Conference of 1937 at Edinburgh and as its theological 
secretary he continued to give leadership to the movement during the period up 
to the Lund Conference. The ecumenical movement has been fortunate in 
having during these many years in this key position a man who has the very 
rare combination of a thorough theological knowledge and a great gift for leader- 
ship and administration. 

Hans Hoekendijk had not been with the Council for a long time, but we 
were fortunate in having him as the first secretary for Evangelism. For his 
incisive and critical mind forced us to ask the fundamental questions about 
evangelism, or rather about the lack of evangelism, in the Churches. Thus he 
has laid a strong foundation for our future task in this realm. 

Wolfgang Schweitzer’s name is intimately connected with another funda- 
mental ecumenical task, namely our common turning to the Bible. He has been 
instrumental in instigating a fruitful conversation between biblical scholars and 
in thus laying a stronger foundation for our common witness to the world. 

Bernard Causton has done useful pioneer work in the realm of public rela- 
tions and sought to explain the ecumenical movement to the secular Press. 

We are also glad to welcome new servants of the Council. Madeleine Barot, 
whose name has been known in ecumenical circles ever since she started the 
““Cimade”’ in the war years, has become the secretary of the Commission on 
the Life and Work of Women in the Church. 

D. T. Niles, who preached the opening sermon at the Amsterdam Assembly 
and is known as one of the pioneers of church unity in Ceylon, whose books 
and addresses on evangelism have met with warm response in many countries, 
has agreed to give one-half of his time to the Secretariat for Evangelism. 

H. H. Harms, who has served on the staff of the foreign office of the German 
Evangelical Church and thus gained considerable ecumenical experience, has 
joined the Study Department and will bear an important share of the respon- 
sibility for the preparation of the second Assembly. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


ST. PAUL AFTER 1900 YEARS 


CONSIDER PAUL, APOSTLE OF JESUS CHRIST. Revelation and Inspiration in 
the Letters of Paul, by HoLmMes Roitston. John Knox Press, Richmond, 
Virginia, 1951. 217 pp. $3.—. 


PAULUS, by MARTIN DIBELIUS and WERNER KUMMEL. Gruyter, Berlin, 1951. 
155 pp. 


CHAPTERS IN A LIFE OF PAUL, by JOHN KNOX. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New 
York, 1950. 168 pp. $2.50. 


L’HOMME SELON L’APOTRE ST. PAUL, by H. MEHL-KOEHNLEIN. Delachaux et 
Niestlé, Neuchatel, 1951. 52 pp. Sw. fr. 2.75. 


THE New LIFE IN Curist, by Eric W. WAHLSTROM. Muhlenberg Press, 
Philadelphia, 1950. 295 pp. $3.—. 


In 1951, the coming of St. Paul to Europe was celebrated in Greece. 
People from all over the world came to this country to express their devotion 
to the great Apostle of the Gentiles and strengthen the essential unity of faith 
among all those who received their religion from him. This anniversary and 
the wide contemporary interest in the study of Pauline theology made for 
the publication of several books about the life and thinking of St. Paul. The 
books here surveyed illustrate the variety and quality of Pauline research 
today. 

Consider Paul is the answer of Pastor Holmes Rolston to the most impor- 
tant contemporary theological and ecclesiastical problems. The struggle 
between liberalism and fundamentalism, Protestantism and Catholicism, the 
definition of the meaning of Christianity, the ecumenical movement, the prob- 
lem of inspiration among the fundamentalists, the tendency toward com- 
promise between radicalism and conservatism — all these problems can find 
their solution in a fresh study of St. Paul. There is, of course, a danger in 
this interpretation of Paul. Historically the great apostle has never been the 
symbol of synthesis and compromise ; how can he then become that today ? 
The material of the book is taken from sermons preached by the author to 
his congregation. It is in this way that the style and many of the repetitions 
in the book must be explained. The book’s particular emphasis is Paul’s 
theory of revelation and inspiration as over against the theories on the same 
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subjects expounded by Karl Barth and his school. The author duly stresses 
the point that Paul’s theory and, beyond that, Paul’s practice do not support 
Barthian Biblicism. On the contrary, the Apostle’s teaching of the Church 
and the Scriptures as divine treasure in earthen vessels is the only basis for 
fellowship among the churches within the ecumenical movement. Generally, one 
would say that, in spite of the book’s very conservative background as regards 
literary and historical criticism, and its apologetic accent at many points, 
certain aspects of Paul’s theology are considered with great ability and success. 

The wide contemporary interest in the social aspect of religion is met by 
Paulus, the small volume of Pauline studies of Dr. Dibelius, completed and 
published after his death by Dr. Werner Kiimmel. In a masterful way, Dibe- 
lius stresses the point that Paul did not persecute the Christians for their belief 
that the Messiah had come in the person of Jesus, but for their insistence 
that He was sent to them, the am-ha’arez, the little people, who ignored 
and did not keep the letter of the law. Therefore, Paul’s conversion is con- 
sidered as having contained two elements : a) the Messiah was really sent to 
the community of the Christians, and, b) since He was sent to the am- 
ha’arez, why should He not have come for the Gentiles as well? It was in 
this way that the essence of the community determined the essence of the 
Gospel preached by the Apostle. This aspect of the Pauline doctrine of grace 
is very important for the Church’s message in our contemporary social struggle. 
As for the building up of Paul’s theological ideas, the authors put much stress 
upon the juridico-theological aspect of those ideas and less on the eschatolo- 


gical. Salvation by faith, the destiny of the Gentiles and the rejection of 
Israel are better understood from the eschatological point of view. Paulus is 
one of the best books about Paul written in the last decade. 


The Chapters in a Life of Paul contain a critical study in Pauline chrono- 
logy and some aspects of Pauline thinking. As in his previous works, Prof. 
Knox shows in the Chapters a remarkable originality and an ability to sur- 
prise the reader with his inventions. The cascade of publications on “‘theol- 
ogical” matters is such in our days, that a critical study like the Chapters 
becomes very refreshing. Of course, the majority of New Testament scholars 
would object to the author’s wholesale rejection of the Acts as the main source 
in tracing the life of Paul. The Chapters present a very attractive delineation 
of Paul’s career on data taken only from the Pauline letters. It is, never- 
theless, true that Knox is building his material on suppositions and interpre- 
tations rather than on recorded facts. The dating of the first missionary jour- 
ney around 40 or 41 answers some of the problems of Paul’s early career but 
at the same time it creates other very difficult problems. The expansion of the 
missionary work in the Greco-Roman world is indissolubly connected with 
the writing of the Pauline letters. Dr. Knox does not answer the questions ; 
a) Did Paul write any letters during the first decade of his career? and 5) 
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Since the evidence from the letters is that they were written not long after the 
founding of the churches to which they were sent, how are we to account 
for the indisputable writing of many of Paul’s letters within the sixth decade 
of the first century? In describing Paul as a man, or as a man in Christ, 
the author again distinguishes sharply between the pictures given in the Acts 
and in the letters. In spite of certain objections that one would have to the 
author’s way of reaching conclusions, the Chapters are a really provocative 
and most interesting study in the life of Paul. 

The treatise, L’Homme selon l’Apétre Paul, is a brilliant exposition of 
Paul’s doctrine of man. Pauline anthropology is presented as opposed to 
individualistic liberalism as well as to impersonal collectivism. The Pauline 
anthropological notions are duly interpreted as not compartmentalized physio- 
logical or psychological elements in man, but only as different aspects of man’s 
existence far from or near to God. Paul’s dualism cannot therefore be under- 
stood from the point of view of the consistent and complete classical Greek dual- 
ism; for Paul there is an end to the struggle between flesh and spirit, the victory 
being with the spirit which, nevertheless, is not an element of human psycho- 
logy but an eschatological present, a gift of God. Of particular importance 
for the ecumenical movement is “‘/a perspective communautaire’ of Pauline 
anthropology. Paul does not understand man apart from either the com- 
munio peccatorum or the communio sanctorum. The gifts of the spirit 
are not given to men privately but to men as members of the community, as 
members of the Church. Throughout the treatise, the profundity of ideas 
emulates the Doric neatness and simplicity of the style. 

Another subject of Pauline theology, The New Life in Christ, is investi- 
gated by Dr. Eric Wahlstrom. This subject is considered as the fundamental 
one for the Apostle, all the other aspects of his doctrine being understood 
from this central one. All the Pauline notions designating the old or the new 
way are considered as symbols, pictures, comparisons or analogies, each one 
meaning not a different situation but either the misery of man alienated from 
God or his glory in Christ. The analysis of the particular theological terms 
is thorough, deep, and gracefully done. In spite of the Barthian influence 
upon the author (his view that there is no way leading from man to God ; 
wholesale condemnation of all human effort to come to know God) he is 
mainly under the influence of the Scandinavian theology of love. In the 
chapter, “The Christian Way of Life,’ some very interesting things are said 
about sexual problems as supposedly being the main ones faced by the Apostle 
himself and his congregations. The refutation is done with good scholarship 
and much elegance. What the author does not duly stress is the eschato- 
logical motif in Paul’s theological thinking and more particularly in his ethics, 
probably out of reaction against the over-emphasis on the eschatological ele- 
ment in our contemporary thinking. 
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After 1900 years, St. Paul continues to be the leading theologian of the 
Church because, as he said of himself, “we share the thoughts of Christ.” 
(I Cor. 2: 16.) 


S. AGOURIDES. 


UNIVERSAL CHURCH HISTORY 


THE CHRISTIAN SOCIETY, by STEPHEN NEILL. Nisbet & Co., London, 1952. 
334 pp. 17s. 6d. . 


For too long Church History has been treated as a limited, national 
affair. At best it took in half a continent, Southern and Western Europe, 
or New England and the Church on the American ‘frontier.’ The 
freshness and challenge about this new Church History written by Bishop 
Neill derives from the fact that the author has set out to write a universal 
church history. 

It is “a study of the Christian people as a society of men and women, 
existing in time and space, acting and reacting continually with its environ- 
ment.” To do this in 330 pages is admittedly a bold undertaking, for the 
book has to span the whole of history from the Messianic Church in the New 
Testament to the very latest developments in the Younger Churches of to-day. 
A very firm principle as to what is of primary importance for the develop- 
ment of the “Christian Society” is needed in order to make such a venture 
worth-while. 

What makes Neill’s Church History “universal” is the central place that 
is accorded to the missionary outreach. The whole book has been conceived 
and written by an author who is both an historian and a missionary strategist. 
It is the missionary outlook which gives relevance to his whole evaluation of 
the dynamics of the expansion and continuity of the Church. The climax of 
the story is the confluence of the missionary and the ecumenical movements. 
The inauguration of the Church of South India and the beginnings of the 
World Council of Churches are set out in a very wide perspective. With his 
firm principle of selection the author has to leave out much which by our 
common orthodox standards ought to be in a history of the Christian Society. 
It is bold to write a chapter on the “Medieval Synthesis” without mentioning 
St. Thomas Aquinas (although Aquinas is possibly reserved for the study of 
the doctrine of the Church which according to the preface the author is now 
writing). 

The story has a meaning. The Christian Society as it exists in the world 
must be set in relation to the New Testament idea of the Church and the 
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central réle of worship for the continuity of this society. For there “has been 
no day in the history of the world since Pentecost on which Christians have 
not met together somewhere to commemorate the death and rising again of 
Jesus Christ.” 

The book has a quality of wisdom combined with humour that makes it 
immensely readable and valuable. Bishop Neill has a masterly command of 
his vast subject and he writes with that admirable lucidity which grateful 
readers of his books have been wont to expect from him. 

BENGT SUNDKLER. 


INTERCOMMUNION 


CHURCH AND INTERCOMMUNION, by W. MANSON. Reprint from the Scottish 
Journal of Theology, March 1951. 38 pp. 


FULL COMMUNION WITH THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, by JOHN LAwsON. The 
Epworth Press, London, 1951. 31 pp. Is. 6d. 


Hoty COMMUNION AND HOL_y Spirit, by J. E. L. OULTON. S.P.C.K. London, 
1951. 203 pp. 15s. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN WORSHIP. THE REVIVAL OF THE AGAPE, by IAN THOMSON. 
S.C.M. Press, London, 1951. 47 pp. 2s. 6d. 
























These publications deal in different ways with the possibilities for closer 
rapprochement between the churches, especially in Britain. Professor Man- 
son makes several interesting suggestions with regard to the problem of inter- 
communion. Eschatologically the Church stands under the judgment and 
also under the promise ; it will not come to its fulness until Christ returns. 
It must, therefore, look not only backwards to its origin, but also forwards 
to its goal. It is from this standpoint that we must examine the problem of 
Intercommunion. The author raises the problem mainly in connection with 
the Anglican Church and the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. Here the 
fourth point of the “Lambeth Quadrilateral,” the question of the episcopacy 
and of the Apostolic Succession, is of decisive importance. The Church of 
Scotland maintains that it has really preserved the episcopacy “but clothed 
again in its evangelical simplicity.” One cannot object that this Church orig- 
inated only in 1560, for in that case one would also have to say that the priest- 
hood of the Anglican Church originated only at the time of its separation 
from Rome. The claim of both churches is a relative one, because in both 
cases it is based on the conceptions of a definite epoch in church history. 
But both churches claim “‘(1) to continue the historic life of the Church of 
the ages under particular historical forms; (2) to maintain the dominical 
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sacraments and the Ministry originally instituted in the Church ; (3) to retain 
the Episcopate and Apostolic Succession, though in somewhat different forms.” 

This common position ought to enable us to assess the problem of Inter- 
communion in a new way. The problem is “‘to recognise the freedom of the 
Divine Sovereignty in the history of the Church.” Speaking from the Re- 
formed point of view, Professor Manson would like to lay more weight on 
God’s mighty deeds in the history of the Church than on “continuity and 
succession within the historical process.”” The Church stands under the judg- 
ment of God, and from this eschatological aspect it must be ready at all times 
to renew itself and to maintain a living continuity, even if this means a formal 
break with tradition. “The Church’s God is the God of the Resurrection.” 
These considerations should induce the Church to take a step forward, by 
relaxing the rigid regulations with regard to intercommunion. This means 
first and foremost an appeal to the Anglicans, and the author’s ideas will 
give them much food for thought. But it is doubtful whether the Anglo- 
Catholics in particular will be able to agree with Professor Manson’s con- 
ception of the historic episcopacy and of the Apostolic Succession. 

John Lawson takes as his starting-point the famous sermon preached by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in Cambridge on November 3rd, 1946, in which 
he invited the Free Churches to consider establishing “full communion” 
between themselves and the Church of England, on condition that they “take 
episcopacy into their own system.” In the author’s view, this appeal should 
be answered first of all by the Methodist Church. Its constitution is such 
that the introduction of episcopacy would involve far fewer difficulties than 
in other Free Churches. 

The author tries to estimate the benefits of “full communion” with the 
Church of England for both parties. He then examines the various objections 
which might be raised by the Methodist to the adoption of episcopacy, and 
tries to show from the attitude of John Wesley that episcopacy and the Apos- 
tolic Succession were not as strange and unheard-of in early Methodism as 
many modern Methodists believe. 

Lawson also perceives the difficulties in the way of achieving “full com- 
munion.” In his opinion there is no justification for the “extreme Anglo- 
Catholic” claim, that full communion with the Church of England would 
necessitate breaking off communion with other churches which do not recog- 
nise the episcopal order. In face of these and other difficulties the author 
recommends a “masterly silence,” like that which is maintained within the 
Church of England in regard to the considerable divergences of opinion 
within that Church itself, concerning the significance of the episcopate and 
of the Apostolic Succession. The Methodist who approves adopting the order 
of Bishops in his own Church should, therefore, not be forced to recognise 
that the episcopate is essential for the very being of the Church. 
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From the ecumenical point of view this attitude will be warmly welcomed, 
because it shows the possibility of removing the existing barriers between the 
divided Churches at one point, at least. On the other hand doubts may be 
raised in many quarters as to whether “masterly silence” would really be con- 
ducive to removing the difficulties which impede a reunion of the Churches. 

Oulton’s book deals with the doctrine of the Holy Spirit—a subject 
which never receives adequate attention in theological studies as a whole. The 
author has written it in order to show that the Holy Communion is part of 
the life of the Holy Spirit in the Church. He carefully examines the New 
Testament teaching concerning the Holy Spirit and the Holy Communion. 
But he also quotes from the writings of the Early Fathers: Didache, Justin 
the Martyr, Ignatius and others up to Augustine, Cyril of Jerusalem and Basil. 

According to the teaching of the Bible and of the Early Christians, the 
Holy Spirit is a gift owned permanently by the Church and its members. It 
was only later on, when Christians were no longer sure of this gift, that they 
began to regard the Holy Spirit as a visitor whose coming they invoked, and 
which was no longer a permanent guest dwelling within the community of 
believers. “The cry Veni, Creator Spiritus belongs to a later age, when the 
Spirit was sought and perhaps expected, but not regarded as a guest who had 
already come, and come to abide” (H. B. Swete, The Holy Spirit in the New 
Testament, quoted by the author). 

The presence of Christ in the Sacrament cannot be separated from his 
permanent presence in the Holy Spirit. “The doctrine of the Eucharist has 
often gone astray because it was not placed in the context of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, and all the more so because this is a fundamental and univer- 
sally relevant doctrine, and because the Church now lives under the dispens- 
ation of the Holy Spirit. And this means, further, that we must place the two 
doctrines in their proper order, the wider before the more restricted : first 
that of the indwelling presence of the Holy Spirit ; then that of the presence 
of Christ as imparted to recipients of the Holy Communion. This is the New 
Testament order, and it must not be reversed (p. 127.) 

Our conception of the Sacrament and of the liturgy must, therefore, be 
considered afresh. In the author’s view, the Epiklesis becomes significant 
only by the invocation of the Holy Spirit through the elements, but not by 
praying for the Spirit to descend upon the congregation or upon the communic- 
ants. To Oulton Jesus’ words about the bread and the wine are not “words 
of institution” but “words of administration.” This view will certainly 
encounter considerable opposition. 


I should further like to draw attention to what the author says concerning 
the relation between baptism and Holy Communion and concerning the 
apparent antithesis between “present possession of the Spirit’? and eschato- 
logical hope. Baptism not only imparts “an initial impulse” to life in the 
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spirit : it also leads the Christian into fellowship and communion with the 
Spirit which is actively present throughout his life. The special feature of the 
Holy Eucharist is that it connects this Sacrament with the historic facts of our 
redemption. 

Ian Thomson describes an interesting attempt to give visible expression to 
Christian unity in cases where intercommunion is not possible, by sharing 
together in an Agape, or love-feast. The experiment was tried in the parish 
of Hilgay in the diocese of Ely between Anglicans and Methodists for the 
first time in Passion Week 1949, and then repeated in 1951. 

The author explains what the Agape is and traces its history through the 
centuries. He mentions the different conceptions of its origin and of its relation 
to the Last Supper, without trying to finds his own solution for the difficult 
problem. In the Methodist Church the Agape lives on in the celebration of 
the love-feast, but since the middle of the nineteenth century this has to a large 
extent fallen into oblivion. Nevertheless it has provided a welcome opportun- 
ity of continuing a practice already in existence. To avoid misconceptions, 
the author emphasises the clear distinction between the outward form of the 
Agape and a Communion service. At any rate, an Agape is an interesting 
possibility for ecumenical conferences at which full intercommunion is not 
possible. 


A. E. RUtuy. 


THE NON-THEOLOGICAL FACTORS 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL FACTORS IN CHURCH Divisions by C. H. Dopp, 
G. R. CRaGG and Jacques ELLUL. Faith and Order Commission Papers, 
No. 10. S.C.M. Press, Ltd., London, 1952. 35 pp. 2s. 6d. 


The booklet contains Professor Dodd’s famous letter published in The 
Ecumenical Review in the autumn of 1949, two papers from Professor Jacques 
Ellul of the University of Bordeaux, and G. R. Cragg of Montreal, published 
in the spring number of 1952, and a short but important report from a small 
conference on “non-theological factors” held at Bossey in November 1951, 
which appeared in the January number. These were collected together pri- 
marily for the convenience of delegates to Lund. The most important, I still 
think, is the letter from Professor Dodd. Professor Ellul’s paper is largely 
concerned with administrative conservatism, though he makes some important 
references to nationalism and to psychological factors arising out of historical 
situations. Dr. Cragg, writing primarily of America and Canada, considers 
the effect of differences in social status, of different attitudes towards certain 
forms of social behaviour, such as dancing, card-playing and raffles, and the 
effect of preferences for formal and informal types of church worship. “A 
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Methodist with a secret love of incense will join an Episcopalian church with 
a strongly pronounced ritualistic tradition, while an Episcopalian with ‘low’ 
sympathies may leave a church which is going ‘high’ and join a Presbyterian 
congregation. This process does not always improve relationships.” He has 
also something to say about the effect of vested interests in material assets. 
But many of these factors are obstacles rather to practical cooperation, and to 
the smooth working of ecclesiastical federal machinery, than to the mutual 
recognition and intercommunion of Christian churches with one another. 

Nothing can justify schism except a genuine belief, however mistaken, that 
we are preaching different gospels. In this sense all our differences must be 
theological or simply sinful. Professor Dodd raised the fundamental question 
when he called attention to the failure at Amsterdam “‘to define the difference 
between what we were pleased to call the ‘catholic’ and the ‘protestant’ positions 
in any way that both parties could accept.” If many, perhaps most Catholics 
think that the faith can only be understood from within, Protestants have the 
same opinion about the gospel, and both must be right. Yet the failure in 
communication between them does seem to be largely due to the different 
contexts which we assign to certain key words. The meaning of such words 
as “priesthood,” “sacrifice,” “symbol,” “memory,” “proclamation of the 
gospel” is determined not only by liturgy, but by a whole ecclesiastical and 
secular culture, with its own distinctive attitude to symbol and metaphor, as 
well as to office and government. Words develop and decay ; if the sacrifice 
of the Mass for centuries bore a corrupted meaning, so also does the Reformed 
memorial. The reasons for failure are not unlike, and would repay comparat- 
ive analysis. 

The report from Bossey provides a form of self-examination on the causes 
of our divisions, the factors that perpetuate them, and “the non-theological 
factors which accentuate the need for unity’’ such as new problems raised for 
all the churches by the welfare state, and the new conditions in what used to 
be called the mission field. Where a common encounter with a new situation 
produces a common theology, we cannot dismiss such agreement as superficial. 
It may be due to the disappearance of old non-theological factors which have 
obscured fundamental agreement. 

GEORGE EVERY. 


THE ATONEMENT 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT, by LEONARD HopGson. The Hale Lec- 
tures, 1950. Nisbet, London, 1951. 160 pp. 10s. 6d. 


THE REDEEMER. THE WORK AND PERSON OF JESUS CHRIST, by WILLIAM R. 
CANNON. Abingdon-Cokesbury, New York, 1951. 224 pp. $2.75. 
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These are two important recent studies in dogmatic theology. The first 
is typically English in its approach to and development of its material. The 
second is much more characteristic of the theological scholarship of American 
religious thinkers of the younger generation. Dr. Hodgson treats a cardinal 
dogmatic subject, the doctrine of the Atonement. Professor Cannon covers 
a much wider field, providing a complete Christology with the Atonement 
at its centre. 

Professor Hodgson, in keeping with his venerable University’s tradition 
of classical isolation, passes over the more recent trends in Western European 
theology in complete silence. The masters of dialectical theology are not even 
mentioned ; on the other hand Auguste Sabatier, the originator of the long- 
outdated French school of symbolo-fideism, is. Nor can I understand how 
Dr. Hodgson can regard the great philosophers of German idealism, Kant 
and Hegel, as setting the tone for the nineteenth-century evolution of modern 
Protestant theology, and yet remain silent about Continental European theol- 
ogy of the nineteenth and twentieth century. 

Professor Cannon, Professor of church history and historical theology at 
Emory University, U.S.A., since 1944, appears on the other hand to be 
much more interested in the development of German and Swiss theology in 
the twentieth century. He not only quotes, but in several cases subscribes to, 
various works by Barth and Brunner, Seren Kierkegaard, Rudolf Bultmann, 
Jacques Maritain. It is therefore, not surprising that The Redeemer evidences 
more reserve than The Doctrine of the Atonement regarding natural theology, 
and a more critical attitude towards philosophy in its significance for Christian 
religious thought. Dr. Cannon quite calmly produces a statement which his 
Oxford colleague would never echo: “ ‘Christian faith’ begins, therefore, 
with the revelation of God in Christ, and the prophetic office of the Saviour 
stands like a lofty gateway through which all men must pass before they can 
comprehend the meaning of divine truth... Theology is inseparable from 
Christology...” (p. 36). And on the following page we find: “Natural 
theology, therefore, or philosophy in the service of religion, is at best but an 
appendage to divine revelation” (p. 37). 

This, however, is only one side of the matter. Dr. Cannon succeeds with 
superb facility in combining his critical reserve towards natural theology with 
the synergistic doctrine that man’s faith in the revelation of Christ is, “naturally” 
speaking, in nuce a human possibility! The divine grace is of course not 
“irresistible,” for in that case Creation and Redemption would be other than 
they are, i. e. two aspects “or demonstrations of a single purpose” (p. 78). 
God desired to create man a morally responsible being capable of sinning, 
and thus capable of rejecting the divine grace. Dr. Cannon concludes that 
“both grace and faith stand together ; each is essential to the other, and the 
power of God and the response of man are alike indispensable in the process 
of salvation” (p. 79). 
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Mature consideration of this point will probably prevent Dr. Hodgson from 
expressing such openly synergistic views on faith as a human possibility. To 
him the objectivity with which God’s grace operates in Christ’s Atonement, as 
the true synthesis of punishment and pardon, is more important than the 
problem of the subjective acceptance of that great salvation bestowed in the 
form of Atonement and eternal life. Thus, despite its greater openness to the 
recent Continental “theology of crisis,”” American religious thought seems to 
slip more easily into ““Arminian” activism than does English theology, with 
its deep roots in the objectivity of salvation. 

Both to Dr. Hodgson and to Dr. Cannon, the essence of God’s work of 
redemption in Christ is the Atonement. The conception of creation, however, 
with its modern scientific interpretation as an “evolutionary process” } supplies 
not only the background but the motive force and the terms of reference for a 
twentieth-century study and formulation of this doctrine. Since God the 
Creator is acting for the preservation of His high purpose of creation, the 
same basic motif of gradual evolution must be valid also for the Atonement. 
Dr. Hodgson works this theme out impressively in his chapter on “Christ 
in his Church.”” The essence of pardon and atonement is “creation-cleansing 
activity” (p. 87), purifying creation from all sin. In order to eradicate every 
form of evil, God continues this gradual process of perfecting His creation 
through the “fellowship of forgiven sinners” (i. e. the Christian communion). 
And this Christian fellowship, in its turn, becomes the instrument of God’s 
redemptive action in the State (the Church being the soul of society), which 
is part of God’s plan to redeem the whole world. 

Dr. Cannon does not give us theocratic perspectives of this kind. As an 
American he believes axiomatically in the complete separation of Church and 
State. But for him too the moral freedom of human personalities is illuminated 
by the light of God’s work of creation. His theocratic views are based on the 
confession that Christ is “King of the world” and that “Christ’s leadership 
over the Church is exercised in the world” (p. 119). But we cannot forget how 
The Redeemer deals with Christ’s office as King long before it discusses him 
as expiator, i. e. as priest and sacrifice in one. 

Neither Dr. Hodgson nor Dr. Cannon defends the theories of the Early 
Church, which continually linked the biblical account of Christ’s death as a 
sacrifice for man’s sin with the idea of God’s purpose to deprive the Devil of 
his prey. Nor are they in agreement with Anselm’s theory of “satisfaction” 
or with the so-called subjective doctrine of atonement. Both Dr. Hodgson and 
Dr. Cannon still plead for the conception of God’s righteous wrath and 
punitive justice, and vigorously argue “the objective nature of the Atonement” 


1 Cf. Dr, Leonard Hodgson, Evolutionary Theory and Christian Doctrine, in Pro Regno, 
pro Sanctuario (1950), a collection of essays paying tribute to Professor van der Leeuw. 
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(Cannon, p. 157), despite the attractiveness to modern civilised man of the 
so-called ‘‘moral influence theory” whether in its medieval form (Abélard) or 
through conscious or unconscious affinity with the school of Ritschl (Hodgson, 
p. 81 ff., Cannon, p. 154 ff.). Dr. Cannon is in fairly close agreement with 
the data of the Scriptures and with the classical “Old Protestant” doctrine of 
“atonement by accomplishment.”” On the other hand, by means of references 
to Professor D. M. Baillie’s excellent book God was in Christ (p. 68 ff.), 
Dr. Hodgson seeks to conceive of Christ’s Atonement as the purifying action of 
“God incarnate in man” and to regard it as the synthesis between punishment 
and pardon. Pardon is bestowed simultaneously with Christ’s sacrifice, as a 
free gift of God’s grace, because Christ in his Crucifixion is not only the 
Divine Upholder of the Law: he is at the same time the profoundest personi- 
fication of that Love which pardons sinners and transforms their sin. For 
Dr. Hodgson this view throws new light on the classical doctrine of the Atone- 
ment. To him the Chalcedon formula concerning the two natures of Christ 
is dangerous because it separates the Punisher from the Punished (p. 76). But 
to me personally Hodgson’s message of salvation, “Punisher and Punished 
are one” (p. 77), contains far too little dialectic. Must we not complement 
the thesis that “Punisher and Punished are one” with the totally opposing 
view that He Who punishes is other than He Who is punished. We cannot 
grasp this properly unless we bear constantly in mind that Christ was and is 
not only “God incarnate in man’”’ ; at the same time he was ““Man”’ in whose 


flesh the Godhead of the Mediator was wholly obscured by his “emptying 
himself.”” The Chalcedon formula thus remains eternally valid and relevant, 
more than Dr. Hodgson is prepared to admit. 


Dr. Cannon is able to give more space to dialectic in the doctrine of the 
Atonement, since he begins by approaching Jesus, the Redeemer, as a man, 
and not directly (in Baillie’s wording) as ““God in Christ.”” In addition, despite 
inevitable objections to his separation of the conceptions of the priest and the 
sacrifice, the fact that he separates “‘Jesus as priest’’ from “‘Jesus as sacrifice”’ 
allows more room for the dialectical switch-over, to which any consideration 
of Christ’s Atonement compels us. Christ, the God-man, is “the Other” in 
relation to us human creatures so long as we see and confess him as ““God 
incarnate,” but he suddenly becomes “the Other” in relation to God as soon 
as we confess and adore, in his emptying of himself and assuming human form, 
becoming one with us sinful, rebellious men and enemies of God. 

Where Dr. Hodgson and Dr. Cannon both fall short, however, in their 
exposition of the doctrine of the Atonement is that they both neglect to 
expound the Trinitarian view on this central mystery of salvation. If we accept 
this latter view, then II. Cor. 5, 19 remains valid, that God (i. e. God the 
Father) was reconciling the world unto Himself. But the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is equally valid, in its representation of Christ the High Priest, involved in all 
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the weakness of human nature, interceding with God for us who are bound 
to him by genuine faith. Valid also is the Pauline doctrine of the working 
of the Spirit, which kindles faith in our hearts, and binds us so closely to our 
Saviour that the “exchange,” the katallagé, between Christ and ourselves 
becomes possible, before the judgment-seat of God’s sacred Law. It is par- 
ticularly the third Person of the Trinity which I feel to be neglected in these 
books. 
TH. L. HAITJEMA. 


DIALOGUE WITH ROME 


VREDE MET Rome, by P. MANNA, adapted by CaRLIER. De Forel, Rotterdam, 
1951. 416 pp. 


De ONTWIKKELING VAN HET DOGMA IN DE ROOMS KATHOLIEKE THEOLOGIE, 
by G. E. MEULEMAN. Kok, Kampen, 1951. 166 pp. Fil. 5.75. 


TRADITIE IN DE REFORMATIE EN HET KATHOLICISME IN DE ZESTIENDE EEUW, 
by J. N. BAKHUIZEN VON DEN BRINK. Noord-Hollandse Uit geversmaat- 
schappij, Amsterdam, 1952. 71 pp. 


Is HET KATHOLICISME TOTALITAIR ? by TH. STELTENPOOL. Winants, Heerlen, 
1952. 272 pp. Fl. 4.50. 


KATHOLICISME EN GEESTELIJKE VRIHEID. Bijdragen tot een gedachten- 
wisseling. Het Spectrum, Utrecht, 1951. 130 pp. Fl. 3.90. 


DE SITUATIE VAN DE PROTESTANTEN IN SPANJE, by H. VAN DER LINDE and 
F. THUSSEN. Het Spectrum, Utrecht, 1950. 99 pp. Fl. 1.90. 


GELOOFSINHOUD EN GELOOFSBELEVING, by H. VAN DER LINDE and F. THUJSSEN. 
Het Spectrum, Utrecht, 1951. 368 pp. Fl. 7.50. 


The purpose of this review is to draw attention to certain Dutch public- 
ations concerning the dialogue between the Roman Catholic and the Reform- 
ed Churches. One of the drawbacks to publication in a small country 
is the fact that even the best books cannot overcome the language barrier. 
This is unfortunate, both for the country itself and for the World Council, 
which as a result is inadequately documented concerning the smaller countries 
for purposes of “ecumenical clearing.” We describe here some recent public- 
ations in Holland which may be of interest to people in other countries. 

H. Carlier’s book is an adaptation by a Belgian priest of the Italian orig- 
inal by P. Manna, Fratelli Separati e Noi. It contains many quotations from 
the published works of Popes and theologians, all dealing with the ecumenical 
task within the Roman Catholic Church. It is written in a friendly, concili- 
atory tone and will have a good influence in countries where Catholics need 
to be stimulated to take an interest in the conception of ecumenism. 
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Meuleman gives an excellent review of the latest discussions within the 
Catholic Church on the conception of development in dogma. He expatiates 
on the théologie nouvelle of the Lyons school and the thought of Marin Sola. 
The discussion on the dynamic character of the modern conception of tra- 
dition is of particular relevance for the ecumenical movement. In the 
reviewer’s opinion, however, the objective exposition of the problem is of 
more value than the brief criticism appended by the author. 

Bakhuizen van den Brink, the historian, of Leyden, stresses the fact in 
his study that during the Reformation and Counter-Reformation period Rome 
itself had an incorrect conception of tradition. Even the Council of Trent 
spoke of traditiones in the plural, meaning both depositum fidei and the ecclesias- 
tical consuetudines. When the problem is posed with such lack of clarity, 
discussion is bound to remain confused. The author briefly indicates his 
conclusions for a restatement of the problem. 

Steltenpool gives his attitude as a Roman Catholic priest to the question 
of toleration, and elaborates the view that only truth is entitled to complete 
freedom. He turns down all arguments in favour of toleration based on 
relativising the standard by which we measure our expression of faith. He 
rightly rejects the liberal or humanist basis of toleration, but it is of more 
interest to us to know what allowance he makes for conscience erring in good 
faith, and what are the rights of the non-Catholic in the practice and pro- 
pagation of his religious beliefs. Steltenpool’s concessions are below the 
minimum which our age has learned to reverence as inalienable human rights 
and liberties. Although he deals with the situation in the Netherlands, his 
book should be read by all interested in the question of religious freedom, 
for its attempt to provide a grasp of the principles involved. 

Of more recent date is the book Catholicisme en geestelijke Vrijheid. 
The Netherlands Reformed Church some years ago issued a Pastoral Letter 
concerning the Roman Catholic Church, also available in German (see Ecu- 
menical Review, January 1951, p. 153). A Roman Catholic answer was pub- 
lished by five professors of Nijmegen University, under the title Antwoord 
op het Herderlijke Schrijven van der Nederlandse Hervormde Kerk door vijf 
Nijmeegse Hoogleraren (Utrecht, 1950). The problem of toleration played 
an important part in that discussion. The book under review goes more fully 
into this question and develops, on the basis of Roman Catholic presuppos- 
itions, a conception of freedom akin to that advanced by M. J. Congar in 
La Revue Nouvelle in 1946. As regards those holding other beliefs, freedom 
is accepted for the practice and propagation of their faith, with the justification 
that spreading one’s own religious convictions is one of the inalienable rights 
of human personality. This discussion is of considerable significance in view 
of the course of events in Spain and South America. 

Here mention may also be made of an account by a Reformed pastor 
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and a Catholic priest of their journey to Spain and the situation of the Prot- 
estants in that country. The interest of this book is that the authors were 
able to visit numerous spokesmen of both sides ; thus they provide a detailed 
and well-documented report on the critical position of Protestants in Spain. 
Their account is more objective than anything we have hitherto been given 
on the subject by Catholic writers such as E. Chavaz, R. Pattee and others. 

The same authors have published Geloofsinhoud en Geloofsbeleving, in 
which Reformed and Catholic representatives write of the renewal now taking 
place in both churches in the Netherlands as regards creed, ecclesiology, 
and the service of the Church to the world. The book reveals the influence 
of the ecumenical movement, and a growing readiness on both sides to strive 
for an ecumenical theology. It provides a valuable summary for people from 
other countries who wish to get their bearings on the process of renewal 
which has been going on in the post-war Netherlands Reformed Church. 


H. VAN DER LINDE. 


RUSSIAN ORTHODOXY AND PROTESTANTISM 





Die KRITIK DES PROTESTANTISMUS IN DER RUSSISCHEN THEOLOGIE VOM 16. BIS 
ZUM 18. JAHRHUNDERT, by LUDOLPH MULLER. Verlag der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Mainz, 1951. 93 pp. DM 7.80. 


RUSSISCHER GEIST UND EVANGELISCHES CHRISTENTUM, by LUDOLPH MULLER. 
Luther-Verlag, Witten, Ruhr, 1951. 178 pp. DM 8.—. 


SOLOWJEW UND DER PROTESTANTISMUS, by LUDOLPH MULLER. Herder, Frei- 
burg, 1951. 182 pp. DM 6.50. 





The question of her relations with the West has in the course of the last 
hundred years become more and more the decisive problem for Russia. 
Dr. Miiller of the University of Marburg, an expert on the history of Russian 
spiritual development, elucidates that history and with it the relations between 
Russia and Europe. This provides at the same time an essential contribution 
towards mutual understanding between Orthodoxy and Protestantism. 

Under Ivan the Terrible, news reached Russia of the Reformation in the 
West. As early as 1557 the Czar arranged for a disputation between the 
Lutheran Archbishop of Upsala and the Metropolitan of Moscow. Anti- 
Protestant polemics in Russia at any rate originally interpreted Protestantism 
as a kind of free-thinking, a movement of opposition against the prevailing 
State-Church system, which inevitably led to tragic misunderstandings. 

In his first book the author mentions the “Letter to an Unknown Corres- 
pondent against the Lutherans” by Parfenij Urodivyj (= Yurodivyj, ‘‘Fool 
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in Christ’’), which Ivan the Terrible reissued under his own name. Its treat- 
ment of the Western forensic doctrine of justification is of particular interest 
from the point of view of history of dogma. That doctrine is replaced by the 
intellectualist and ontological Christology of the Orthodox Church: Christ 
loosed the bonds of sin and restored to man the possibility of acting for good 
or evil. He did not simply bestow upon us a forensic acquittal, but opened 
the path to new life. 

The third chapter deals with criticism of Protestantism under Peter the 
Great and up to the end of the eighteenth century. Peter wished to admit to 
Russia the Huguenots whose lives were threatened by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, but this project was opposed by the Moscow Patriarch. The 
Czar nevertheless granted them full freedom of worship. The Archbishop of 
Novgorod, Feofan Prokopovitch, who worked in close collaboration with 
Peter the Great, was strongly influenced by Protestantism, and his views 
gradually gained the day in the middle of the eighteenth century. As well as 
orthodox Lutheranism, Pietism found its way into Russia. Arndt’s Wahres 
Christentum was translated into Russian. Indeed, Archbishop Theophan and 
his successors desired a “purification” of Orthodoxy along Protestant lines, 
and dreamed of a union between Orthodoxy and Protestantism, if only the 
latter would sincerely renounce the filioque. 


Dr. Miiller’s second book carries the story farther. In spite of Archbishop 
Prokopovitch, the Orthodox tradition in the end proved stronger than the 
religious and philosophical ideas coming from the West. The mass of the 
churchgoers, the lower clergy and a certain milieu of reactionaries became the 
basis for a movement of opposition against the imported Protestant “‘here- 
sies.”’ It was above all the Protestants conception of the Church which aroused 
Orthodox ire : they, with their special stress on adoration, found quite intoler- 
able the subjective attitude in prayer which characterised the later type of 
Pietism. One intelligent critic of Protestantism was Alexander Sourdza 
(d. 1854), who represents a synthesis of toleration and confessionalist exclusive- 
ness. His view was that everyone who confessed Christ’s being made man 
was a Christian. Luther ought, he held, to have turned to the Eastern Church : 
his Reformation had lost all sense of proportion, and in rejecting transubstan- 
tiation for the sake of overthrowing the priesthood he had only succeeded 
in overthrowing the Sacrament. 

Miiller further discusses the general religious movement of the nineteenth 
century. His thesis is that an extreme Protestantism was finally vanquished 
by an extreme Orthodoxism. The judgment on Protestantism, however, 
underwent a change. The creative spiritual movement in Russia, which 
streamed out beyond the frontiers, was nourished by the forces of Orthodoxy, 
but it drew upon other sources too, namely Western religious impulses and 
the organic idea of “folkhood” (Volkstum). The conservatives were afraid 
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of being submerged by outside influences. Yet there was at the same time a 
chance of achieving synthesis. If earlier Eastern theology had managed a 
synthesis with Plato and Aristotle, why should it not equally well have a syn- 
thesis with Schelling and Hegel? Then again, side by side with the idea of 
freedom was that of sobornost, ecumenicity. Sobornost had, of course, suffered 
in official Orthodox teaching, and had been replaced by the authority of the 
bishops. What was needed, so many felt, was to achieve a new ard higher 
stage of Orthodox self-comprehension, gained through a dialogue with Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism. 

The author then describes the development of the characteristic Russian 
philosophy of history and religion, represented by a series of names of Euro- 
pean, and indeed sometimes of world, renown. In Khomyakov he shows us 
how the problem of “‘Russia and Europe,” “Orthodoxy and Protestantism,” 
has preoccupied and inspired Russian thinkers. The Slavophile has been 
nurtured by the Church from childhood, he lives and breathes with the Church, 
but at the same time he has an excellent knowledge of Western philosophy, 
and he points proudly to the fact that his own Church is a synthesis of the 
Catholic principle of authority with the Protestant principle of freedom, the 
synthesis being effected through love. From this angle Khomyakov directs 
his criticism against Catholicism, Protestantism and Orthodoxy. He accuses 
Catholicism of “usurping authority,” and Protestantism of being ‘‘anarchic 
and individualistic in its search for truth.”’ His chief concern, however, is not 
simply to correct certain errors prevalent in the West, but to present the 
doctrine of the true Church. He shows how theology, anthropology, Christol- 
ogy, ecclesiology and eschatology all have their place in Christianity, and how 
all the exaggerations and self-will of confessionalism can be overcome ecumen- 
ically only through the fulness of Christian truth. 

The final chapter deals with the synthesis between the teaching of the 
Church and that of religious philosophy in the twentieth century. Berdyaev 
believed the reunion of the churches to be essential ; in his opinion all the 
churches share responsibility for their division. Particular views degenerate 
into divisions, bias begets heresy. But the churches must have complete 
freedom, if they are to grow up into ecumenical fulness of truth. The most 
favourable soil for the reunion of the churches is Orthodoxy. 

Those who attended the Conference at Lausanne in 1927 will recall the 
clash between prominent Western theologians and Bulgakov, because he 
mentioned the adoration of the Virgin Mary. One should read Berdyaev’s 
views on Brunner’s attitude to the birth of the Virgin (p. 110) in order to 
understand fully the Orthodox position. “This is not a cosmic process, 
creating a new and transfigured form of virginity, in order to enable the Logos 
to be conceived within the womb of earth.”’ Like Berdyaev, Bulgakov accuses 
Protestantism of ‘‘extreme transcendentalism,” inherited from Catholicism. 
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Miller sums up the problem in one phrase: “... in Catholicism this doctrine 
found expression in a hierarchical-theocratic hostility to the world and in the 
dogma of the immaculate conception ; in Protestantism it expressed itself in 
the doctrine that man was not made in the image of God — the idea of the 
servum arbitrium and of predestination.” 

Solowjev und der Protestantismus, with an appendix on Solowjev und das 
Judentum and a postscript by Vladimir Szilkarski (editor of Soloviev’s 
complete works, Freiburg, 1951), is an illuminating monography on this most 
universal of all Russian religious philosophers. Soloviev was constantly 
preoccupied with the reunion of Christendom — primarily, of course, with 
the schism between East and West, but also with the question of Protestantism. 
On the other hand, in German idealism and in the Protestant philosopher 
Schelling, Soloviev found partners in the struggle against positivism and 
agnosticism. 

Miiller’s book fills a great gap in the research on Soloviev, by examining 
Soloviev’s attitude to Protestantism against his Orthodox and Catholic 
background. He identified positive Christianity with his own Church, which 
had preserved the fulness of ecumenical truth. The rigidity of the Orthodox 
Church could only be overcome, however, through union with its sister- 
churches in the West, so as to form one Church upon the rock of St. Peter. 
Soloviev’s views on Protestantism became increasingly unfavourable : he 
called it a negation of the Church, a sectarian insistence on personal convic- 
tions which disrupted the one, holy, universal tradition. As examples he 
quoted the influence of the Quakers on the Duchobors, and that of the German 
colonists on the Stundists. Yet the interesting thing is that Soloviev to a large 
extent shared the beliefs of Protestantism, although he could not accept the 
doctrine of justification. Miiller shows how Soloviev opened up new horizons ; 
on the other hand it is plain that Soloviev, despite his Russian gift of under- 
standing, failed to grasp Luther’s essential ideas, especially his concentration 
on Paul’s “from faith to faith” (Romans i, 17). 

These books by Ludolph Miiller forcefully demonstrate again what tre- 
mendous questions Russian theological and religious philosophy are present- 
ing to ecumenical thought. 

B. H. UNRUH. 


RELIGION IN. SOME RECENT SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS 


DIAGNOSIS OF OUR TIME, by KARL MANNHEIM. Routledge, London, 1943, 
180 pp, 14s., and Oxford University Press, New York, 1944. 


German editicn: 


DIAGNOSE UNSERER ZEIT. Europa-Verlag, Ziirich, Wien, Konstanz, 1951. 
236 pp. Fr. 13.50. 
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ORTSBESTIMMUNG DER GEGENWART. EINE UNIVERSALGESCHICHTLICHE KUL- 
TURKRITIK, by ALEXANDER Riustow. J. Band: Ursprung der Herrschaft. 
Eugen Rentsch, Erlenbach-Ziirich, 1950. 360 pp. Sw. fr. 18.70. 


Das JAHRHUNDERT OHNE GotTr. Zur Kultursoziologie unserer Zeit, by 
ALFRED MULLER-ARMACK. Miinster, Regensburg, 1948. 211 pp. DM.3.75. 


DIAGNOSE UNSERER GEGENWART. Zur Bestimmung unseres geistesgeschicht- 
lichen Standorts, by ALFRED MULLER-ARMACK. Bertelsmann, Giitersloh, 
1949. 376 pp. DM. 10.—. DM. 12.—. 


Diz KRANKHEIT EUROPAS. BEITRAGE ZU EINER MORPHOLOGIE, by WILHELM 
KUTEMEYER. Suhrkamp Verlag, Berlin und Frankfurt, 1951. 302 pp. 


Karl Mannheim, brilliant and world-famous sociologist, was in close 
personal contact with men like William Temple and T. S. Eliot. In the light of 
this book their friendship seems to have rested on complete inaccessibility of 
one for the other, each assuming that the other shared his ultimate motives 
and, on this basis, benefiting much from the exchange on a secondary level. 
Mannheim’s general position (primarily in Man and Society inan Age of Recon- 
struction) can be summarised thus. Modern large-scale society can no longer 
seek equilibrium through spontaneous adjustment to pressure and counter- 
pressure ; such equilibrium demands all-inclusive planning of all activities. 
The dictators were quick in realising their chance ; democracy must “plan for 
freedom.” Brilliant analyses of the disintegration of society show that man’s 
growing destructiveness is due to maladjustments. ‘‘It cannot be said that 
man has ‘ambivalent impulses’ ”’ (66) ; war “‘occurs because men have not learned 
to take a long-range view” (142) ; “‘we” must put the people in such an en- 
vironment as to attain a smoothly working social process and “the peace 
of mind of the individual” under “the planned guidance of people’s lives on 
a sociological basis and with the aid of psychology” (222). In his Diagnosis, 
his last finished book, Mannheim at last discovered religion ; he finds that 
the unifying purpose, enthusiasm and emotional outlet required for social 
cohesion can best be provided by the churches. He distinguished four types 
of religious experience : (1) mystic-monastic ; (2) communion of persons in 
neighbourhood and fellowship ; (3) social patterns and assignments to manifest 
religious convictions, and (4) customs and conventions as character-forming 
— all four have their due place. Hence “we” (the sociologists and psychol- 
ogists) must “plan for religion,” that is, for “conditions under which deeper 
religious experience can flourish.” It has not occurred to our mild-minded 
manipulator that churches are full in time of war and that Christianity flour- 
ished best when the believers were thrown to the lions. 

Alexander Riistow’s book, first volume in a trilogy, is an exposition of 
the thesis that all domination and its ills has its root in pre-historic “super- 
position” (Uberlagerung) through the conquest of an agricultural tribe by 
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nomadic hunters or herdsmen and breeders, whose cavalry, on their newly-bred 
mounts, overwhelmed those pedestrians and who, in their “eminence,” 
their “‘highness,”’ established themselves in permanent control. On the other 
hand, according to Riistow, most of the blessings of higher civilisation are 
also traceable to this “original sin’’ of feudalism because it created larger 
societies in which the differentiation and stratification of functions required 
for cultural achievements could develop ; the task is to regain the latter and 
eliminate the former element. The general thesis, not new, is here presented 
in a fascinating sweep from prehistoric times onwards, approximately one 
million years, based on the author’s wide knowledge of literature on the 
subject. Riistow illustrates his thesis with a prodigious wealth of quotations 
from Greek, biblical, Islamic and modern sources and shows many penetrat- 
ing insights — the “feudal” glamour of our hotels (“‘Palace Hotel”’), the sexual 
prerogatives of conquerors and higher classes throughout the ages, the deific- 
ation of rulers and the modelling of God’s court in heaven after the earthly 
court, etc. Unfortunately the book is not half so good as it might have been. 
The reason is the authors’ negligence in structure and argument. He declares 
himself in favour of liberty, humanity and peace, and against domination, 
barbarism and violence (18), and believes that these feelings represent the 
“immutable nature of man’ who, in addition, is “by nature a community 
being” (205). We are told that prior to “superposition” there was nothing 
but “community,” since then there has only been “society” (according to 
Ténnies’ highly questionable distinction) (317). But, according to Ténnies, 
liberty requires individualisation, which is unknown in primitive “com- 
munity.” “It goes without saying” (207), however, that “membership in the 
higher classes is enviable and envied by every member of the lower class,” 
and it would be “too much to demand of people that they renounce an attain- 
able advantage even at other people’s expense” (138). Whence this “unnatural 
acquisitiveness and insatiability” (187)? The author mocks at the reference 
to original sin and triumphantly declares (187) that it was “nomadic con- 
querors who possessed this acquisitiveness and transmitted it to their feudal 
heirs.” Is it now natural or unnatural? Or more relevantly, is power, and 
the abuse of power, natural or unnatural? The author is not above superficial 
polemic and a cheap joke (126, 321) about the credulity of those who accept 
unverifiable theological dogmas, through which crafty priests sanction their 
own authority and that of political rulers; he seems to paraphrase “credo 
quia absurdum’”’ but ignores the Anselmian “credo ut intelligam.” Does 
Monotheism reflect monarchy (125 ff.) ? But the God of Moses and Samuel 
for bade the monarchy. Is equality before God the equality of subjects 
before the absolute king (222)? But the prayer of all prayers begins “Our 
Father,” and the children in the family are equal. This voracious reader 
has never heard of the galaxy of Christian thinkers in our time, in many 
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churches and countries, who are to the right in theology and to the left in 
social philosophy, such as Berdyaev, Maritain, Gilson, Temple, Barth, 
Brunner, Tillich and Niebuhr. Still more important, he has not come across 
the monumental book in which Rosenstock-Huessy advocates a thesis dia- 
metrically opposed to his own: that every European revolution for the last 
thousand years — ever since Cluny, Hildebrand and the Franciscans — was 
inspired by a fresh vision of divine justice. 


Miiller-Armack’s two books are more limited in scope. With a preceding 
volume, Genealogie der Wirtschaftsformen, they form a trilogy covering 
modern social and cultural development. As they are, inevitably, somewhat 
German-centred, it is the more surprising that the author seems to be un- 
familiar with Tillich’s booklet, which anticipated the synoptic survey of 
autonomous, idolatrous cultural manifestations, and of which twenty thousand 
copies were sold in Germany in the twenties. What is more disturbing is 
that the learned author, after forty years of discussion, should still repeat the 
great Max Weber’s blunder in classifying England as a Calvinist country, 
ignoring the powerful influence of the Church of England and the existence 
of forty million Anglicans in the world. Or can any serious student attribute 
Handel’s Messiah, and its unrivalled popularity in the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
to the spirit of Calvinism ? Otherwise this is an author of sound, conscien- 
tious scholarship, balanced judgment, and an admirably delicate hand in 
describing the elusive interplay between religious, cultural and social history. 
The “century without God” was the nineteenth — at least, that was its own 
ambition. But the author (like the reviewer), claiming that man is oriented 
towards a transcendent reality, explores the unofficial stream of inherited 
transcendent belief watering the desert and, on the other hand, describes the 
substitute religions by which people tried to live, the inflation and “‘idolisa- 
tion’ — wave by wave, in bewildering succession — of artistic genius, erot- 
icism and romanticism, of progress, socialism and nationalism, of ration- 
alism, historieism and scepticism, of naturalism and vitalism, each driving 
deeper into despair, apostasy and nihilism. The reviewer disagrees with the 
author’s appraisal of rationalism, which the author says is merely a concept 
of classification, while the driving force is the belief in liberty and progress. 
But there can logically be no liberty in the institutional sphere unless there 
be pre-ordained harmony of the separate free activities, as in /Jaissez-faire. 
And while the unmistakable change in scientific methods, in art and poetry, 
is no doubt a sign of real hope, it must not be overrated as long as the new 
spirit does not penetrate the barren rationalism of mass institutions, so as 
to transform them rather than reinterpret them. The Diagnosis is an attempt 
to show that, after the cataclysm of the forces of apostasy, spiritual regeneration 
is under way. The fact that the author, who is also a highly competent econo- 
mist, concentrates on the cultural sphere, with theology and economics only 
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on the margin, makes the book somewhat too optimistic, academic and ‘‘ideol- 
ogical,” in this reviewer’s opinion. 

That is why the reviewer considers Kiitemeyer’s book the most significant 
in this group. A former editor and commentator of Kierkegaard, he now 
approaches the continuing “sickness of Europe” as a doctor and psychiatrist. 
Christianity is incarnation, the reconciliation of the opposites, spirit and flesh, 
e.g. of the Church and the proletariat. It overcomes the Freudian death 
instinct, the one extreme possibility of man, by love for the enemy, the other 
extreme. Freud has discovered the interchangeability of bodily and nervous 
(if not psychic) disorder : the healing of bodily sickness can produce psychic 
depression, and physical shock mysteriously heals the sick soul. In the split 
soul the organs are alienated from one another : it is thus more than a mere 
analogy to a disintegrating society. Hence there is something like a morality 
of physical nature and an organic basis of morality: guilt is sickness, and 
sickness is guilt. This reviewer does not criticise the book because he does 
not fully understand it, nor feel competent to judge it. But these scanty 
remarks will suffice to prove that this is a Christian thinker of profound 
insights who realises the constructive power of love. 


EDUARD HEIMANN. 


UNITED IN CHRIST, DIVIDED IN POLITICS 


THE CHRISTIAN IN THE WORLD STRUGGLE, by M. M. Tuomas and J. D. 
McCauGHey. W.S.C.F. grey book, 1951. 165 pp. Sw. fr. 3.—. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN POLitics, by JERRY VOORHIS. Association Press, New York, 
1951. 136 pp. $1.75. 


CHURCH LOBBYING IN THE NATION’S CAPITAL, by LUKE E. EBERSOLE. Mac- 
millan, New York. 195 pp. $2.75. 


These three books all deal with the social aspect of our ecumenical task. 
Having come together because we all believe in the same Jesus Christ, we 
next discover that in the different parts of the world the Christian faith is 
embedded in entirely different social environments, and that sincere Christians 
may disagree entirely about issues on which they thought they were united, 
before they discussed them together. 

The book by Thomas and McCaughey is therefore a collection of irrecon- 
cilable ideas. But the fact that the book is a failure in this respect is the very 
reason why it should be warmly recommended to readers in various parts of 
the world. 
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The two American books are different. Neither discusses theology and 
they therefore have no theological difficulties to overcome. They will be 
accepted without question by most American readers, while most Europeans 
will reject them. 

In all three books the issue is Christian politics. But the real underlying 
problem in all three cases is the belief or disbelief in progress. 

The book by Thomas and McCaughey is the outcome of discussions at 
the meeting of the General Committee of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation at Whitby, Toronto, in 1949. In the foreword readers are warned 
not to take the book as an official expression of a Federation “political line.” 
This the reader will easily understand when discovering on page 93 that more 
than one-third of the book consists of contributions from other writers who 
violently attack the basic assumptions of the two main authors. The issue 
seems to be strictly theological. Keith Bridston and Max-Alain Chevallier 
accuse them of “a very strong ontological optimism,” and as being “victims 
of the a prioris of the Western civilisation on which they depend.” They 
attack their main thesis — the belief that “Christians see (in politics) by faith 
the righteous hand of God.”’ These critics ask how it can possibly be assumed 
that every Christian is given prophetic historical insight, especially in a period 
when current events are contradictory and ambiguous in a rare degree. 
According to Thomas and McCaughey, the point of departure is the Cross. 
But — claim the critics — the way of the Cross is the way of defeat and death. 

This fine little book has one defect : it is burdened with too much theology. 
The discussion never reaches any conclusions because it is carried on within 
theology per se. Inadequate attention is paid to the fact that Europe and 
Asia represent two entirely different environments to responsible Christians. 

The European critics fear that an Asian writer like M.M. Thomas is 
taking over the old, naive belief in progress which dominated Europe before 
the first world war. They warn him that “the very defeat and degradation 
which the Christian may suffer in politics is a source of Christian joy and a 
means of Christian witness.” They repeat the familiar European remark that 
“the world struggle may end in world chaos or in world tyranny.’ In this 
way they clearly represent the European pessimism which so many brilliant 
scholars in Europe try to impress upon the whole world as the general condi- 
tion of man — not always remembering that this pessimism is due to two 
world wars and the loss of Europe’s colonial empires. This pessimistic out- 
look often comes dangerously close to the other-worldliness of the Orthodox 
Russian Church, which remained passive under the tyranny of the Csar, and 
is equally passive today under Communism. 


The European critics do not seem to realise, however, that the belief in 
progress implicit in the authors’ argument may not be the old naive optimism 
at all : it may be something new and specifically Asian. Surrounded, like other 
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Asian intellectuals, by famine, flood and epidemic, Thomas may not be 
inclined to participate in the all too familiar European wailing. He may even 
want much more of that civilisation for his India. 

But Thomas and McCaughey make far too many theological generalisa- 
tions. They should rather have restricted themselves to the immediate task : 
how to make a stubborn Western bourgeois church realise its social respon- 
sibility for the old industrial problems in Europe and for the new socialism in 
Asia. Christians have realised the necessity of doing this for over a century. 
Even a Christian with no particular gift of prophetic discernment may safely 
assume the sign of God’s hand in this development. A Christian belief in 
progress is not only possible but essential. 

Jerry Voorhis is not concerned with theology at all. He simply presumes 
that democracy — in this case American democracy — is the political system 
that comes closest to Christian principles. He also presupposes that we 
know what a Christian is, and that most Americans are Christians. He even 
claims that man’s way — in spite of having been “stumbling, plodding and 
bloodstained” — has nevertheless “been an upward one from the beginning 
until now.” 

From this starting-point he goes on to discuss what a Christian can do in 
American politics today. The only new thing about the book is that it con- 
fronts the Christian tradition in America with the problems of here and now. 

The European answer to books of this sort is familiar : “Wait until you 
Americans fall into despair and failure such as we have experienced. Then 
you may need a more profound theology.” Some day this experience may 
come to America also, but perhaps it is not very Christian on our part to 
wait for it to happen. And we must recognise the fact that the optimism 
arising from their environment may be a true attitude of Christian faith. 
Voorhis’ book should be strongly recommended to Europeans, just because 
it is so typically American, such a characteristic expression of the kind of 
challenge America presents to us. 

Luke Ebersole’s book is an interesting account of a specifically American 
type of Christian politics, known as lobbying. Because the American poli- 
tical parties are too large to represent any distinct economic or cultural group, 
there are in Washington a large number of what might be called “underground 
parties” — organised groups of every possible kind, all trying to influence 
Congress in informal ways. The churches are adopting the same method. 
For a long time, however, the scattered Protestant lobbyists in Washington 
have been outweighed by the united lobby of thirty million Roman Catholics. 
The question therefore arises, to what extent the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America should organise a common Protestant lobby 
and whether or not there is such a thing as Christian lobbying, guided by 
higher principles than those of oil-men from Texas and steel-manufacturers 
from Pennsylvania. ARNE SORENSEN. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATOR 


EVANGELISCHE LEHRE VON DER ERZIEHUNG, by O. HAMMELSBECK. Kaiser 
Verlag, Munich, 1950. 267 pp. DM 10.50 and 8.30. 


DeR ERZIEHER ALS CHRIST, by H. KitTEL. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, Gétting- 
en, 1951. 259 pp. DM 14.80. 


When a country has gone through a period of great crisis, its thinkers 
usually reconsider problems concerning “Man” and “Life.” It is in this 
way that the two books which we here review briefly were born out of the 
reflection caused by the triumph and later the defeat of National Socialism. 
One can readily understand why, after 1945, problems concerning education 
were brought up again and demanded the attention of the mind and conscience 
of Evangelical Christians. 

Although the authors seem to study the question from two different points 
of view, to judge by the titles of their books, and although they represent 
unlike traditions, one Calvinistic and the other Lutheran, one may say that 
in both books the reader finds the same concern for a complete submission 
to the Gospel as well as a keen sense of the responsibility of Christian educators. 

Hammelsbeck purposely refrains from trying to state the fundamentals of 
a Christian education, which would be nothing other than an education along 
the lines of a Weltanschauung, and which would claim to be able to produce 
a Christian in the way that one forms an idealist or a communist. His aim 
is rather to show that it is the teacher who must be a Christian and that it 
is thanks to his faith, to the liberty that he has received from Jesus Christ, 
that he may maintain a perfect objectiveness and rediscover that true commu- 
nion with other men which is indispensable to real education. The author 
bases his “Evangelical Theory of Education” on the second thesis of the 
Barmen Synod of 1934. The educator is called, more perhaps than anyone 
else, to work joyfully in the service of mankind, in gratitude to God for the 
liberty He has given him in Christ. He accepts his task knowing that it is 
God Who achieves, and by this vision of the eschatological transformation 
which is brought about by Christ and not by teaching, the educator is able, 
in the first place, to live as a Christian person himself. This then is his rdle 
in the present critical world situation, which he, as a Christian educator, 
must come to realise through submission to the Gospel. His response to the 
situation, therefore, will not be a new philosophy of life among the many 
others of the world, but the rediscovery of that true contact with men which 
Christ restored to us. 

Developing this line of thought the author discusses next the problems 
raised in modern pedagogy. He takes a very positive attitude as far as its 
methods are concerned, but he refuses to accept its basis of idealistic philo- 
sophy. In the second part of the book, entitled “Brief Ethics of Teaching,” 
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the reader finds, not a description of the ideal Christian teacher, but an 
interesting study of the practical implications of a submission to the Gospel. 

The author of the second book likewise focuses attention on the bearing 
of the Gospel on the life and work of the teacher. It is only after having 
shown how the Christian life in all its aspects (Bible reading, participation 
in church services, sacraments, prayer, etc.) conditions also the professional 
life that the author considers problems of the school and of the function of 
the teacher. He does not offer any Christian theory of education in general, 
but is concerned with Christians who are called to live their lives as teachers, 
in the community of Christus praesens. That is why he also opposes confess- 
ional schools, in so far as they aim at providing a distinctively denominational 
rather than an objective presentation of the subjects on the curriculum. 

These two books will provide ample material for reflection for the teacher 
who wants to be a Christian, even if he does not find himself in the same 
position as his German colleagues. For his vocation in any country is, above 
all, to be a new man for whom all things become new (II Cor. 5: 17). 


HENRI STEHLE. 
THEOLOGIANS ABOUT OTHER THEOLOGIANS 


A THEOLOGY OF TRANSITION. H. R. Mackintosh as an Approach to Barth, 
by James W. LeitcuH. Nisbet and Co., London, 1952. 216 pp. I5s. net. 


THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL TILLICH. The library of Living Theology, Vol. 1. 
Edited by Charles W. Kegley and Robert W. Bretall. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1952. 370 pp. $5.50. 


These two books both belong to a class which in my opinion 
should not be written — B’s discussion of A’s thought. There are some great 
writers — Kant is the only one I can think of in modern times — who are 
so difficult that a student is not likely to make much of them without some 
preliminary help. And it is of great value when one who is himself an out- 
standing thinker surveys the thought of a period, as both Dr. Karl Barth 
and Dr. Clement Webb have done in very different ways for the 19th century, 
setting thinkers in relation to one another and to the general movement of 
thought in their age. But for most of us the exposition of someone else’s 
thoughts is too easy an alibi for the much greater labour of thinking our- 
selves, and for the student there is the ever-present danger of being content 
with summaries and expositions, instead of going straight to the great thinkers 
themselves. 

Hugh Ross Mackintosh was a fine scholar and a fine teacher. He wrote 
two great books, The Person of Jesus Christ and The Christian Experience 
of Forgiveness, and after all these years these are the two books that I would 
put into the hands of a student beginning the study of the doctrines of the 
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atonement and the incarnation. Dr. Leitch has written a competent account 
of some aspects of Mackintosh’s teaching, though I must admit that I found 
the book rather dull reading, as most doctorate dissertations tend to be. 
It seems to me, however, that the usefulness of the book is limited by one 
basic defect of method. If Mackintosh’s theology is a theology of transition, 
a useful job could have been done by indicating clearly his point of departure, 
as to some extent Dr. Leitch has done, his point of arrival, the changes on 
the way and the influences to which these were due. Instead of this, references 
are sprinkled on almost every page to Mackintosh’s last and posthumous 
book, Types of Modern Theology, and to one reader at least the chronological 
development never became clear. The name of James Ward, whose two 
sets of Gifford lectures Mackintosh esteemed the best in the whole series, 
does not appear in the Index. And we are not told when Mackintosh began 
to read Kierkegaard. The first three scholars in Britain whom I know to 
have studied Kierkegaard were Friedrich von Hiigel, James Denney and 
John Oman, for all of whom Mackintosh had great reverence. But I do not 
know at what point he began his own Kierkegaard studies. It is perhaps 
worth mentioning that in 1928 Mackintosh urged me to read Karl Barth, 
not on the ground that he was strange and new, but because I should find 
in him so much that was congenial and familiar. 

The fact is that Mackintosh was at heart a simple, convinced, evangelical 
Christian, whose basic convictions never changed during his adult life. The 
development of his thought was largely connected with his sense of apologetic 
vocation. He was a tireless worker, very sensitive to the movement of thought 
around him. It was his constant aim to present the Gospel to young men 
and women in relation to their problems, to the influences philosophical, 
theological and scientific to which they were being subjected. This is why 
almost all men of my generation were so immensely indebted to him in 
fighting the battle of faith and unbelief in the total bouleversement which 
followed the first world war. But I once heard one of the most distinguished 
of his pupils say of him ‘‘ Mackintosh was afraid to ask ultimate questions.” 
Perhaps that is why he sometimes failed to help those who were wrestling 
with faith and unbelief on an even deeper level of agony than that to which 
we were called. 

I regard Paul Tillich as a very important phenomenon indeed, especially 
since I agree with Dr. W. M. Horton in thinking that he comes nearer than 
any other contemporary thinker to supplying a possible theological basis 
for the ecumenical movement. This volume contains fourteen highly intelligent 
essays on different aspects of Tillich’s thought — not surprisingly, since they 
are written by fourteen highly intelligent men and woman. If I may say so 
without impertinence, one of the great ecumenical happenings of this century 
is the coming of age of American theology ; I do not think anything better 
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in this line could have been produced in either Britain or Germany. It was 
good for these writers to produce these essays, since pitting one’s mind against 
that of an original and creative thinker is one of the very best ways of clarifying 
one’s own thought, and it must have been useful to Dr. Tillich to see the 
reactions to him of such a representative group of scholars. I am not sure 
whether Dr. Niebuhr is quite fair to Dr. Tillich on the subject of ontology, 
neither whether Dr. Tillich in his reply has apprehended the real weight of Dr. 
Niebuhr’s criticism. To explain why would involve the writing of quite a long ar- 
ticle, and that would involve one step more in the infinite regress, which I deplore. 

Even if it be admitted that this book needed to be written, it has been 
written at the wrong moment. Volume I of Tillich’s Systematic Theology 
has appeared, but not Volume II. Therefore the writers, except in so far 
as they have heard Dr. Tillich lecture, or have had access to the Propositions 
prepared for use in connection with his lecture courses, are dealing with a 
torso of his thought and not with the completed image. And since time for 
reading and study are limited in this world, I judge that such time as a student 
might devote to the reading of this book had very much better be devoted 
to grappling with the thought of Paul Tillich himself in his published writings. 

STEPHEN NEILL. 


THE CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


Vom GEHEIMNIS DER SCHOPFUNG, by MAx LACKMANN. Evangelisches Verlags- 
werk, Stuttgart, 1952. 372 pp. DM. 22.50. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE KNOWLEDGE OF Gop. A Study in the Theology of 
John Calvin, by T. H. PARKER. Oliver Boyd, Edinburgh, London, 1952. 
119 pp. 10s. 6d. 


Lackmann has two purposes in the writing of his book. He is convinced 
that the time has come for a new study of that divine self-manifestation 
which Roman Catholic and Protestant theologians have described as general 
revelation. And here he sets out to give a solid basis in biblical exegesis for 
that study. His second and subordinate aim is to refute the exegesis which 
Karl Barth has given of the main relevant New Testament passages. As an 
old pupil of Dr. Barth, Lackmann writes of him with affection and reverence, 
but the refutation is none the less eager and thoroughgoing. He pursues 
his old teacher, not merely through the four New Testament passages 
which deal with his theme, but right out of the Bible altogether, and into 
St. Augustine’s Confessions, arguing against a position held by Barth in the 
first pages of Dogmatik III, 1, that Augustine always believed that he had 
been in touch with the true God even before his conversion. Here, as else- 
where, Lackmann seems to make good his case against Barth. 
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Vom Geheimnis der Schépfung is laboriously built on a generous scale. 
First, the four main passages, Romans | : 18-23, Romans 2: 14-16, 
Acts 14 : 15-17, and Acts 17 : 22-28, are dealt with phrase by phrase, 
and a summary is given, first of the pre-Reformation and Roman Catholic 
exegeses of each phrase, and then of the Reformed interpretations. The aim 
is not merely to show how isolated Barth is in his blank denial of all know- 
ledge of God to those who stand outside the Hebrew-Christian tradition, 
but also to show both the insights, the temptations, and the failures of the 
various commentators, and thereby to provide guiding-lines for a reformula- 
tion of the doctrine. The second part of the book gives us Lackmann’s own 
criticisms of both the Catholic and the Protestant commentators, and a de- 
tailed study and refutation of Karl Barth’s exposition of them in his Dogmatik. 
The third section gives certain leading principles to be kept in mind by theo- 
logians in their new task. This section is interesting but too long and repeti- 
tive. A fourth section gives a summary of the views of about sixty commentators 
on the passages, taken in historical order one by one, starting with Tertullian 
in the second century, and finishing with Johann Gerhard in the seventeenth. 

Lackmann’s general view, which is undoubtedly the scriptural one, is 
that there is a manifestation of God in nature and history, a true bond of 
grace by which He links Himself with all His human creatures. This manifesta- 
tion is thwarted, but not extinguished, by the unrighteousness of man. Behind 
the falsehoods of idolatry there is not only the sinful error of men, but the 
self-manifestation of the true God. Barth’s error is continually to emphasize 
only the darkness of the idolatry, and, in effect, to cancel out the divine 
manifestation. It is to this Creator-God, Whose we are from the beginning, 
that the redemptive revelation restores us, as it restores us also to our own 
true nature. The light shone in darkness, and the darkness did not overcome 
it. To say this is not to claim that there is a valid natural theology, if we 
interpret that term as the sinner’s interpretation of God’s self-manifestation. 
The Barmen Declaration was therefore right in its denial of natural theology, 
but wrong when it denied that God speaks to men with other voices than 
those of Jesus Christ and the law of Israel. 

One point Lackmann does not make clear. Sometimes he seems to attrib- 
ute this divine manifestation in nature and history to the cosmic Christ, 
but sometimes not. 

Particularly interesting is his account of the way in which St. Paul and 
St. Luke time and again use Stoic language to describe the Hebrew knowledge 
of the self-revealing God of the Covenant, assuming that this God has made 
Himself known to the heathen, though they turned His grace into idolatry. 
Another theme which we follow all through the book is the struggle in the 
minds of the commentators between the truly biblical notion of the self- 
revealing God in personal correspondence with men, and, on the other hand, 
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the philosophical notion that the human mind can be considered as the start- 
ing point of an intellectual proof of God’s existence, whether by reason of 
its innate ideas of God or its essential divinity. Where such philosophical 
ideas triumphed, the image of God in man was misinterpreted, as pertaining 
not to the whole man, but to his intellect ; it became no longer a destiny 
planned by God for man, but a static endowment, of which a relic more 
or less significant remained after the Fall, and man’s being was torn out of 
context with God. Contrary to what we would expect, according to Lackmann, 
Reformed commentators have often sinned more in this respect than some 
of the Roman Catholics. 

Though Emil Brunner is never mentioned in the book, the view as regards 
general revelation is practically his, though Lackmann prefers the term “self- 
manifestation of God,” partly because it is more scriptural, and because 
revelation in the Bible has always an eschatological tinge of meaning. But 
with regard to the image of God, he rejects the notion of a formal image, 
together with that of a relic, holding that when the Old Testament writers 
spoke of the image, they referred to a divine purpose for man. 

This large and conscientious book should be bought by those libraries 
which have Karl Barth’s Dogmatik on their shelves. It will, however, not 
only be a corrective, but will be useful for theologians interested in the reform- 
ulation of the doctrine with which it deals. 

Parker’s book is a careful and scholarly exposition of Calvin’s teaching 
on the knowledge of God, and gives an accurate account of the place and 
. Significance of general revelation in Calvin’s thought. It is good to have a 
book of this kind to help in the study of Calvin, both by reason of its 
numerous references to the text of the original, and as a commentary and dis- 
cussion on his views. The citations from Calvin have been conscientiously 
made ; the passages quoted do really support the points which Parker makes 
with their help. 

One point might have been made clearer : Calvin’s view of the relation- 
ship between our knowledge of God the Creator derived from Scripture, and 
our knowledge of Him as Redeemer. Calvin seems to distinguish sharply 
between these two types of knowledge, and yet attributes to our knowledge 
of God the Creator matters which we would naturally think of as belonging 
to our knowledge of Him as Redeemer. ‘‘He who thus knows Him (as Creator) 
sensible that all things are subject to His control, trusts Him as his Guardian 
and Protector, and unreservedly commits himself to His care... Persuaded 
of His goodness and mercy, he relies upon Him with unlimited trust, and 
does not doubt to find in His clemency a remedy provided for all his evils” 
(Inst. I, 2, 2). Like your reviewer, Dr. Parker seems puzzled by Calvin’s 
sharp distinction between these two types of knowledge of God. 


DAVID CAIRNS. 
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